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GONE  FOR 
BREAKFAST 


by 

Peter 

Ojinnaka 


^  A.  DA-N-MA !  Ada-n-ma!”  No  answer.  He  stretched  his  sleepy  left 
hand  across  his  two  sons,  Eze  and  N’na,  to  the  baby  who  was  bugging 
his  ears  with  her  wailing.  That  didn’t  do  it.  She  screamed  louder,  forcing 
him  out  of  bed.  He  reached  for  a  match,  struck  it,  and  lit  an  oil  lamp 
hanging  by  a  rusty  nail  on  the  wall  above  his  head. 

“God!  Where  has  she  gone?”  He  raised  the  baby  by  the  armpits  and 
sat  her  on  the  lap  of  his  left  leg,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He 
felt  something  wet. 

“What  have  you  done  on  the  bed?  Your  mother  is  not  around.”  The 
baby  yawned.  “Such  a  day,”  he  sighed  impatiently,  “what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  She  isn’t  here.  Here  is  your  Papa.”  Louder  and  louder.  He 
gave  up  and  left  her  on  the  bed  with  a  nasty  curse  of  complaint,  “You 
can  yell  your  head  off,  you  and  your  mother,”  and  went  out  of  the 
bedroom. 
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Eze  was  awake.  He  cupped  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  shade  the  light, 
tapped  Ada  gently  on  the  cheek,  hands,  and  legs,  saying,  “Don’t  cry, 
sister;  Mamma  has  gone  to  get  us  some  breakfast.”  He  picked  her  up 
and  raised  her  two  or  three  times  to  his  lips.  “You  wet  yourself,  that’s 
why.”  She  was  quiet. 

The  door  flew  open,  disturbing  the  calm.  It  was  Nwa-oke,  their  father. 
“Papa,  am-ma”  Eze  said.  Nwa-oke  gave  a  nod,  his  hand  clasped  and 
resting  on  his  buttocks,  his  nakedness  only  halfway  covered  with  a  thick 
brown  cloth,  eyes  on  the  floor  and  face  in  anger. 

“Where  is  your  mother?”  he  stormed. 

“Mamma  has  gone  to  get  us  some  breakfast.”  The  baby  started  to 
cry  again. 

“Take  her  to  the  backyard  and  wash  her.  There  is  water  in  the  bucket 
and  more  in  the  well.” 

Eze  went  out  carrying  the  baby  on  his  chest. 

When  he  had  left  the  baby  crying  on  the  bed,  Nwa-oke  had  dashed 
outside  in  rage,  but  had  stopped  just  beyond  the  threshold.  Awful  scene. 
The  chickens  and  the  goats  had  done  their  worst.  Ada-n-ma  should  have 
swept  the  ezi  before  leaving  that  morning.  As  he  picked  his  way  to  the 
center  of  the  yard,  Nwa-oke  squashed  dung  with  his  foot,  and  the  stuff 
was  sandwiched  between  his  toes.  He  stood  still,  surveying  the  mess 
around  him,  then  he  noticed  his  toes.  He  tried  wiping  the  manure  off  on 
a  mound  of  earth.  The  sun  struck  his  hard  back,  highlighting  the  mus¬ 
cular  hide,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  grim  dark  parallel  ridges. 
Before  him  stood  the  house,  a  rough  rectangular  mud-hut,  its  thatch  roof 
drooping  over  the  sides,  darkened  with  smoke  and  clustered  with  rags. 
Eze  had  not  been  to  school  before,  but  he  carves  masks  on  the  wall  and 
sketches  landscapes  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  any  part  of  the  house 
that  strikes  his  fancy,  and  then  ends  up  screaming  and  holding  on  to 
his  behind.  N’na  joins  him  once  in  a  while,  and  often  considers  the  door 
at  the  back  of  the  house  the  canvas  for  his  finger-painting. 

It  took  Nwa-oke  two  years  to  build  the  house.  Often  he  would  spend 
half  the  day  in  the  “oli,”  a  circular  trench  in  which  he  used  to  mix  sand, 
clay,  and  water.  Whistling  a  song,  hands  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  “oli,” 
he  stomped  down  on  the  mud  in  the  rhythm  of  slaps  and  quick  steps. 
There  was  more  work  carrying  the  mud  on  a  board  on  his  head  to  the 
construction  site,  sometimes  hiring  labor  on  the  promise  of  a  day’s  meal. 
He  has  good  neighbors  and  they  helped  to  build  the  house. 

From  where  he  stood,  Nwa-oke  saw  that  the  sun  had  stolen  through 
the  window  into  the  living  room  and  pointed  out  the  need  of  chairs  and 
mats  for  the  children  to  sleep  on,  perhaps  a  bamboo  bed,  and  a  table 
to  put  breakfast  on.  The  bedroom  door  was  also  still  open  and  he  could 
see  the  oil  lamp  still  burning.  The  bed  brings  back  memories  of  his 
skilled  ingenuity.  It  was  not  a  bed  in  the  real  sense,  but  a  raised  platform 
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which  he  arranged  by  poking  six  holes  in  the  wall  from  the  outside,  and 
then  putting  beams  of  prop  wood,  which  stretched  the  whole  width  of 
the  room,  and  laying  boards  on  top.  Two  old  army  blankets  and  two 
pillows  of  straw  have  served  for  bedding  since  they  were  married.  The 
bed  can  take  four  or  more. 

He  could  see  Eze,  N’na  and  Ada  romping  on  the  floor,  their  mouths 
fresh  with  tomato  sauce  from  the  breakfast  which  Eze  fixed.  As  he  left 
the  spot,  Nwa-oke  began  building  his  anger  to  a  high  pitch  until  he 
stopped  by  the  mirror  in  the  sitting  room.  Such  a  face,  the  upper  teeth 
biting  into  the  lower  lip,  the  expression  cast  in  stone.  He  had  worn  it 
a  year  ago.  His  wife  offended  him  and  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Behind  the 
sullen  face  lay  the  grim  certainty  that  he  would  teach  her  again.  She 
should  have  told  him  that  she  was  leaving.  That  was  going  too  far — 
leaving  the  house  untidy,  the  yard  unswept,  the  baby  crying,  the  boys 
unfed.  She’s  restless,  utterly  restless.  An  over-hand  slap  would  do  it. 
His  hands  did  it  some  time  ago.  He  opened  and  closed  them — his  claws. 
Eze  watched  his  father  raise  and  lower  his  left  hand  before  the  mirror 
but  wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

“You  haven’t  had  your  breakfast,  Papa.”  His  father  nodded,  blinked 
his  eyes,  scratched  his  jaw,  turned  around  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Something  was  wrong,  Eze  suspected.  That  was  one  of  the  moments 
when  the  only  escape  was  not  to  talk  to  him  at  all. 

Nwa-oke  stood  his  full  height  of  six  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  farm, 
his  right  hand  holding  on  to  a  branch  of  an  oil-bean  tree,  the  other  hand 
hanging  loose  by  his  side.  He  turned  his  head  away  from  the  sun. 

His  wife  often  spent  hours  in  the  farm  tending  vegetables,  uprooting 
weeds,  planting  new  crops,  and  hoeing.  She  always  had  her  head  uncov¬ 
ered;  her  breasts  were  firm  and  proud,  jutting  out  bare,  swaying  at  the 
rise  and  stroke  of  the  hoe.  Her  neighbors  knew  her  for  her  devotion  to 
work  and  she  had  set  a  pace  for  the  others.  Her  husband  knew  she  would 
not  be  restrained.  She  went  out  that  morning  before  six  o’clock,  hoping 
to  be  back  by  seven  to  have  breakfast  ready  for  the  family.  There  was 
no  point  disturbing  the  sleepers,  so  she  got  up  quietly,  tip-toed  out  of 
the  bedroom.  She  went  to  the  barn  to  get  a  basket  of  palm  nuts  to  sell 
at  the  Oil  Mill.  The  barn  is  a  store  for  the  farm  produce.  She  has  an 
admirable  technique  of  lifting  a  heavy  basket  and  putting  it  on  her  head. 
First  on  the  knee,  then  one-two-three  on  to  the  head,  and  off  she  goes, 
one  hand  on  the  basket,  the  other  swinging  with  the  series  of  quick 
walks  and  short  runs,  passing  other  women  all  the  way,  and  covering 
the  three-mile  trek  to  the  mill  almost  at  once. 

That  very  morning  she  fell  in  step  with  a  friend,  the  pale-faced  pretty 
wife  of  a  man  living  two  doors  from  her.  “I  thought  you  would  be  the 
first  person  I  would  run  into  this  morning,  Am-ma.” 
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Her  friend  had  the  same  feeling.  “Am-ma,”  she  replied.  The  many 
stories  that  flowered  from  their  mouths  changed  seconds  into  minutes. 

“I  thought  we  would  be  the  first  people  to  get  here,,,  Ada-mma  re¬ 
marked,  a  little  disappointed  that  a  few  early  risers  were  there  before 
them. 

The  Mill  was  just  opening.  Since  the  Mill  had  come  to  that  area  two 
years  before,  most  women  had  been  coming  from  miles  around  to  sell 
palm  nuts  to  the  Oil  Company  owning  the  Mill.  Little  attention  is  now 
paid  to  the  few  pressing  machines  in  the  suburbs.  Ada-mma  had  profited 
much  by  the  establishment,  picking  up  a  few  shillings  a  week  when  she 
has  some  goods  for  the  market.  The  Mill-master  knows  her  for  the  good 
quality  nuts  she  brings  to  the  market  and  many  times  talks  to  her 
about  her  family.  That  morning  she  was  lucky.  The  Mill-master  was 
looking  for  labor,  a  man  to  help  at  the  scales.  Her  husband  would  be 
the  right  type  because  he  was  muscular  and  hard-working — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  relief  he  would  have  at  having  a  job. 

“Even  if  he  is  not  employed  at  the  scales,”  added  the  Mill-master, 
“we  can  use  him  for  lots  of  clean-up  jobs  around.”  Ada-mma  could  not 
help  feeling  happy  that  her  husband  would  finally  get  something  to  do. 
She  also  had  time  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Duree,  the  catechist's  wife,  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  speak  to  her  husband  and  put  Eze  in  school. 

There  she  was,  hurrying  home,  light  basket  on  her  head,  heavy  purse 
by  her  side  and  happy  mood  within.  She  bought  some  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  honey,  and  a  can  of  condensed  milk.  She  also  had  some  doughnuts 
from  the  Mill  store,  and  these  she  wrapped  with  dry  banana  leaves  torn 
from  a  tree  by  the  edge  of  the  road. 

She  was  home.  Nobody  was  around  by  the  baby  sleeping.  Eze  and 
N’na  were  in  the  backyard  picking  some  ripe  tomatoes ;  her  husband  was 
somewhere  out  of  the  way,  unable  to  contain  himself.  Only  a  disturbed 
mind  like  his  would  not  understand  the  routine  of  a  woman  in  town. 

Eze  came  in.  “Mamma,  am-ma.” 

She  asked  if  they  had  had  anything  to  eat.  They  had  but  their  father 
hadn’t.  N’na  came  in  dragging  a  miniature  basket  of  ripe  and  unripe 
tomatoes  that  fell  out  of  his  hands  as  he  tried  to  cross  the  threshold. 
He  hurt  his  toes  and  began  to  cry.  His  mother  ran  to  him,  held  him  by 
both  hands,  and  examined  his  slightly  split  lip.  “Don’t  cry,  son.  I  have 
some  bread  and  honey  for  you.  Come,  have  some  water,  good  boy.”  N’na 
swallowed  and  spat  out  some  of  the  mouthful. 

Nwa-oke  entered  the  room.  “Am-ma,”  his  wife  greeted.  No  answer. 
His  face  was  still  blank,  his  heart  heavy,  his  lips  working. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  he  thundered.  “Just  take  a  look  at  the  yard, 
the  room,  the  bed!”  He  seized  her  by  the  hair. 

“Let  go,”  she  cried,  trying  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp.  “Where  do 
you  think  I  have  been?  You  know  I  went  to  the  Mill.  Is  that — ,”  she 
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did  not  finish  the  last  word.  He  had  slapped  her  across  the  face  with 
his  rough  spade  of  a  hand.  She  slumped  forward,  her  face  burned  in 
her  arms,  her  heart  sobbing.  He  had  expected  her  to  fight  back,  but  she 
would  not  fight,  remembering  the  week  she  had  spent  in  the  hospital 
some  time  ago. 

Eze  watched  the  scene  and  wished  he  had  his  father’s  size  and  half 
his  age  to  be  able  to  fight  for  the  mother.  N’na  sobbed  his  way  into  an 
outburst,  until  his  mother  stretched  out  her  arms  to  receive  him.  The 
baby  was  awake.  Eze  ran  for  her,  and  the  mother  opened  her  arms  to 
receive  the  third  of  her  weeping  children. 

“Where  is  he?”  she  asked  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Nwa-oke  was  in  the  barn  sitting  on  a  log,  his  head  swollen  with  grief. 
He  shouldn’t  have  done  that.  Such  a  coward  to  strike  his  wife.  Just 
gone  to  the  Mill — to  get  breakfast.  She  wouldn’t  fight  back.  He  beat 
his  head,  slapped  the  log,  then  stomped  on  it,  crossed  his  hands  behind 
him,  moved  towards  the  door,  and  stopped,  unable  to  look  up.  His  wife 
saw  him  through  the  window  and  with  a  gesture  of  her  hand,  motioned 
Eze  to  call  him  in.  Eze  took  the  hint  and  went  to  the  door,  but  was  afraid 
to  approach  his  father,  who  had  frightened  him  the  whole  morning. 
However,  his  father  had  enough  heart  to  come  in.  Silence.  He  reached 
for  the  baby,  hardly  able  to  look  his  wife  in  the  face  as  she  tried  to 
catch  his  eyes. 

“I  was  wrong,”  he  admitted.  “I  shouldn’t  have  done  it,  but  you  should 
have  told  me.”  She  understood  it  all.  Three  children  and  no  job — that 
was  it. 

“I  thought  I  told  you  yesterday  when  I  was  picking  the  nuts.  You 
heard  me.  And  you  have  a  job — the  Mill-master  wants  to  see  you.”  He 
looked  at  her  wonderingly.  “He  wants  you  to  work  at  the  scales,  or  do 
some  clean-up  jobs  in  the  Mill.”  Nwa-oke  opened  his  mouth  and  stared. 

“You  will  make  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  will  still  have  time  to 
work  on  the  farm.”  He  closed  his  mouth,  but  no  words  yet. 

“I  also  had  time  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Duree,  the  catechist’s  wife,  and  she 
is  going  to  talk  to  her  husband  about  putting  Eze  in  school.” 

“Eze  in  school!  You  mean  you  did  all  that  this  morning — got  me  a 
job  and  put  Eze  in  school?”  He  threw  his  arms  around  her.  Eze  came 
in  surprised  at  his  father. 

“You  will  be  in  school,  my  son,  your  mother  said,  as  soon  as  the 
catechist  sends  the  word,”  the  father  said,  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  boy  also. 

“Here,”  Mrs.  Nwa-oke  went  on,  opening  the  banana  leaf  wrappings. 
“Breakfast !  and  here  is  bread  and  honey,  and  milk  for  Ada.”  She  picked 
up  a  hoe  and  a  broom  and  started  some  retouching  on  the  yard  while 
the  gentle  rays  of  the  sun  played  on  her  back  as  she  swept  along. 
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Eckhard 


ESENIN 

by 

Fred 


A  BOVE  all,  there  is  nothing  to  regret.  Nothing  that  I  have  done, 
nothing  that  I  have  written.  There  is  only  the  acrid  aftertaste  of  the 
revolution  that  sometimes  makes  me  wish  that  this  life  had  taken  a 
different  turning.  Russian  blood,  for  what? — coagulated  into  the  iron 
and  steel  of  factories  and  the  long  rail.  In  my  sleep  I  see  a  red-maned 
colt  galloping  wildly  across  the  steppes,  vainly  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  iron  machine.  Someone  tell  the  little  fool  that  there  is  little 

*  Sergey  Aleksandrovich  Esenin,  Russian  poet  and  contemporary  of  Pasternak  and 
Maiakovsky,  born  1895  in  Ryazan  Province,  married  American  ballerina  Isadora 
Duncan  1921,  suicide  in  1925  after  writing  his  last  poem  in  his  own  blood. 
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he  can  do  save  sell  his  hide  and  hooves  to  the  factories  of  the  revolution. 
I  can  not. 

There  are  no  words  to  be  recalled ;  all  are  beyond  recalling.  For  I  too 
have  staged  a  revolution,  out  of  the  striving  of  my  peasant  soul.  And 
I  have  dragged  the  filth  of  that  turning  into  the  Ryazan,  into  the  village 
that  taught  me  the  Word.  At  night  when  I  am  alone  I  can  hear  them 
talking  there  of  the  recent  visit  of  their  prodigal  son.  See  his  friends, 
they  say;  some  group!  Sergey,  what  have  you  become? 

But  who  of  them  would  listen  to  me,  and  what  would  I  tell  them? 
That  there  has  been  a  revolution  of  soul?  That  I  spit  on  the  cross  and 
I  tug  at  the  beard  of  God?  No.  I  have  closed  the  door  on  the  simple 
happiness  of  those  days,  on  all  the  rural  pleasures.  There  is  no  place 
in  Ryazan  for  me  now.  We  move  on,  we  change ;  there  can  be  no  turning. 

I  am  told  that  my  mother  walks  the  road  of  the  town  at  night,  the 
dust  rising  to  the  hem  of  her  old  tattered  coat,  her  eyes  damp  with 
anxiety  for  her  son  who  she  fears  lies  dead  on  a  barroom  floor.  How 
can  I  reassure  her  when  there  is  partial  truth  in  what  she  fears?  I 
would  tell  her  not  to  pray  for  me  but  it  would  be  of  no  use ;  she  taught 
me  to  kneel  before  she  taught  me  to  walk,  to  pray  before  I  could  call 
her  name.  I  cannot  tell  her  that  I  will  come  back. 

There  was  a  poet  from  Ryazan — I  cannot  remember  his  name — 
whose  simple  verse  became  popular  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  travelled  to 
that  city  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  readings  before  large  audiences 
dressed  in  his  billowy  trousers  and  peasant  boots.  What  a  sight  he 
must  have  been,  the  little  fool,  standing  before  society  people  in  an 
open  shirt,  his  blond  curls  falling  around  his  beardless  face.  He  became 
the  darling  of  the  salons,  and  like  the  red-maned  colt,  romped  along¬ 
side  the  machine  of  the  revolution  thinking  he  was  a  part  of  it,  thinking 
he  was  bringing  Ryazan  to  Moscow.  Should  I  say  I  envy  this  poet’s 
naivete,  his  ideals,  his  simple  verse?  I  cannot. 

And  there  was  a  second,  one  whom  I  know  somewhat  better.  A  real 
gentleman  of  coffee-house  society,  he;  a  dandy  in  fine  clothes  whose 
verse  exploded  with  blasphemy.  He  was  quite  in  vogue,  from  his  dress 
to  his  atheistic  beliefs.  His  voice  could  be  heard  above  all  others  in  the 
cabarets,  extolling  the  revolution  and  the  new  Russia  but  his  poetry 
so  seldom  touched  on  that  subject.  I  can  so  clearly  see  him  commanding 
the  attention  of  those  at  his  table  with  his  profanity :  I  will  tug  at  the 
beard  of  God,  he  would  say.  I  only  see  now  that  had  he  been  less 
assertive,  he  might  have  been  more  convincing. 

A  third  poet,  certainly  more  bizarre  than  the  other  two,  was  a  bohe¬ 
mian  and  a  hell-raiser.  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  him.  His  verse  was 
read  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  but  even  more  popular  were  the 
scandals  he  would  cause  in  those  cities.  And  following  him  faithfully 
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were  a  group  of  others  like  himself ;  poets  all,  and  they  called  themselves 
Imaginists.  How  can  I  not  laugh!  No  prank  was  too  bold  for  them,  no 
words  too  strong.  They  moved  from  cafe  to  cabaret,  and  the  rowdiest 
of  all,  needless  to  say,  was  their  leader.  He  would  throw  a  handful  of 
roubles  at  the  musicians,  screaming  for  the  balalaika,  then  dance  by 
himself  in  the  center  of  the  floor  until  the  sweat  drenched  his  clothing. 

But  which  of  these  three  loved  Isadora?  I  must  be  drunk  that  I 
cannot  remember.  I  can  recall  her  sitting  in  a  cabaret  in  Petersburg 
and  looking  over  at  one  of  them.  She  wrote  a  daring  invitation  on  a 
linen  napkin.  .  .  .  Could  it  have  been  to  the  dandy?  She  most  likely 
would  have  been  attracted  to  his  style;  but  then,  one  cannot  tell  what 
will  attract  Isadora.  It  might  very  well  have  been  the  roguishness  of 
the  bohemian,  or  the  simple  beauty  of  the  peasant.  I  can’t  decide. 

But  whichever  it  was,  he  wound  up  sitting  at  her  feet  while  she 
stroked  his  curly  locks,  and  finally  by  retiring  that  evening  to  her  flat. 
The  scandal  was  spread  across  Europe  as  they  travelled  together,  the 
famous  ballerina  at  the  end  of  her  career  and  the  young  poet  at  the 
beginning  of  his.  They  were  married  for  an  unknown  reason  just  before 
a  trip  to  her  native  America.  He  was  proud ;  her  thousandth  lover  but 
her  first  husband.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  so  naive.  And  then  he 
left  her  to  return  to  his  friends  in  Petersburg.  Could  it  have  been  true 
that  she  ran  after  him  and  begged  him  to  stay  with  her? 

I  have  known  each  of  these  poets  intimately,  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to 
say  that  I  love  one  more  than  any  other.  For  the  bohemian  was  a 
roaring  man  who  loved  with  great  force  but  who  had  little  peace  with 
himself.  And  when  I  think  of  him  I  feel  a  deep  discomfort  of  soul,  for 
I  have  seen  his  eyes  reflected  in  the  glass  and  they  seemed  to  plead  for 
salvation  from  the  tides  of  alcohol  which  were  carrying  further  from 
himself.  I  have  cried  at  the  sight  of  him  because  I  knew  him  as  he  was 
and  I  knew  him  as  he  wanted  to  be,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  I  could 
do  to  help  him. 

And  the  second,  the  dandy ;  I  often  think  that  if  there  were  one  whom 
I  might  love  the  least  it  would  be  he,  for  it  was  he  who  traded  the 
pantalons  and  the  peasant  boots  for  the  duds  of  the  city.  And  surely  it 
must  have  been  he  who  loved  Isadora.  Ah,  the  fair-haired  idiot!  I  can 
see  him  blindly  chasing  her  across  Europe,  dazzled  by  her  name  and 
ignorant  of  his  own  conceit.  It  must  have  been  he;  only  he  could  have 
been  so  vain. 

But  the  first,  the  peasant  in  baggy  pantalons;  must  I  admit  that 
perhaps  I  favor  him  above  the  others?  My  naive  petrouchka,  where  are 
you  now?  Sitting  here  I  can  easily  imagine  him  reciting  in  Moscow, 
surrounded  by  the  smell  of  the  province.  All  things  were  one  with  him ; 
the  sun,  the  rain,  the  flood,  the  tide.  This  was  the  wisdom  of  the  farm ; 
the  gospel,  as  he  said,  according  to  the  winds.  More  than  anything  else 
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I  would  like  to  see  him  again.  I  would  seek  him  out,  but  I  know  there 
cannot  be  another  turning. 

What  man,  what  poet,  can  say  what  he  regrets?  These  three  have 
gone  their  way  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  after  them.  We  grow, 
we  move  on,  we  outgrow  ourselves  and  our  closest  friends. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fourth  poet;  a  drunkard  and  a  fool  but  a  poet 
none  the  less.  This  man  I  know  well ;  there  is  little  forgotten  about  him. 
He  lived  a  roaring  life  like  the  third,  and  was  a  peasant  like  the  first; 
his  poems  were  read  throughout  Russia  and  young  men  followed  him 
through  the  taverns  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  And  it  was  this  poet — 
this  one,  I  am  sure — who  loved  Isadora;  loved  her  as  a  man  loves  a 
woman  and  as  a  poet  loves  death.  He  slept  with  her  across  Europe, 
feeling  always  the  age  in  her  body,  and  fearing  it  would  infect  him. 
I  see  that  it  was  fear  that  drove  him  to  leave  her.  Fear  of  her  need 
for  him. 

Now  how  I  have  pity  for  this  man.  The  barrooms  hear  his  laughter 
but  his  nurse  hears  his  anguish  crying  out  at  night.  How  much  of  a 
man  is  he  who  fears  the  God  at  Whom  he  spits?  We  grow  and  we  move 
on.  How  many  poets  are  there  in  this  room? 

Am  I  drunk?  I  am  standing  alone  in  the  steppes.  On  my  back  I  carry 
a  senseless  load  of  perishable  belongings  and  I  am  filled  with  thoughts 
of  my  youth,  silent  thoughts  of  the  women  I  have  kissed  and  the  flowers 
I  have  crumpled. 

Look  at  me !  A  wanderer  and  a  stranger  in  Ryazan  where  I  was  born. 
I  nod  to  neighbors  gathering  corn  but  the  sweat  of  their  backs  reflects 
their  rejection.  Am  I  a  man?  Who  knows  me? 

Look  at  me,  my  friends.  I  am  the  poet  of  the  taverns,  the  poet  of 
the  wine  cellars.  I  have  danced  to  the  balalaika  and  I  have  loved  famous 
women.  I  have  tugged  at  the  beard  of  God.  Does  no  one  here  know  me? 
I  am  the  son  of  my  mother. 

We  grow  and  we  move  on.  We  move  beyond  our  closest  friends  until 
not  even  the  maternal  bonds  can  hold  us.  We  move  even  further,  beyond 
the  audiences  of  Moscow,  beyond  our  wives  and  our  lovers,  sowing 
our  sad  words  gently  now,  as  the  trees  drop  their  leaves.  And  the  wind 
carries  them.  But  as  I  hasten  to  gather  them  now,  they  are  unfamiliar. 
They  no  longer  speak  the  language  of  the  Ryazan. 

But  I  can  regret  nothing;  not  the  years  squandered  nor  the  loss  of 
this  provincial  soul.  Neither  my  secret  thoughts  nor  the  songs  that  I 
have  composed.  What  man  can  regret  a  full  life? 

Is  there  ink?  Find  me  some  ink;  I  would  write  you  a  final  note.  There 
is  none,  but  no  matter.  Russian  blood  is  cheaper  than  ink  and  infinitely 
more  practical.  My  dear  friend.  .  .  . 

May  there  be  a  revolution  of  the  wheat  to  choke  the  factories,  and 
may  the  red-maned  colt  outrun  the  iron  machine.  My  blood  runs  easily ; 
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may  I  ride  its  tide  to  the  Ryazan,  to  lie  in  the  steppes  and  feed  the 
grain.  May  I  be  claimed  by  the  woman  in  the  tattered  coat. 

Ah,  my  friend,  there  is  no  revolution,  nothing  new  in  revolution. 
The  peasant  is  still  a  peasant,  and  the  peasant  poet  only  a  peasant  poet. 
Don’t  regret  leaving  you,  for  in  this  life  to  die  is  nothing  new.  But 
neither  is  there  any  novelty  in  living. 

We  grow  and  we  move  on. 


LENA’S  TALE 

Two  men  (bachelored  philistines) 
Herculed  Mutt  and  wiry  Jeff 
Stand,  immigrants,  at  odds 
In  the  styed  street  of  the  city, 
Mimed  rage  spits  kinned  venom. 

Frighted  blows  draw  familied  blood 
Conflict  peaks  at  murderous  intent 
Razors  shrill  in  screaming  arcs 
Till  brother  begets  dead  brother, 
And  Lena  laughs. 


—Richard  N.  Sawaya 
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MAN  IS  IN  LOVE  AND  LOVES  WHAT  VANISHES, 
WHAT  MORE  IS  THERE  TO  SAY? 


POEMS  BY: 

ROBERT  LALLAMANT 
JUSTIN  O’CONNOR 
RICHARD  LESKOSKEY 
BARRY  DOHERTY 


JANICE  KOLAR 
PAUL  HOARE 
PHILIPPE  THIBODEAU 
JOHN  VERNON 
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MUSES  AND  GRASSHOPPERS 


Waves  of  wheat  at  sunset 
take  on  the  hues  of  water 
following  ebb  and  flow 
of  wind  and  season: 
rustle  and  whisper 
gentle  sounds  calling  forth 
blood-bred  rites  at  harvest. 

And  all  accompanied  by 
grasshopper  sounds 
pitched  at  the  curt  chirp 
of  summer  heat  and  wine  frenzy. 

Scythe  and  reaper  sound 
end  ancient  harvest  rites. 

Still,  grasshopper  sound 
pitches  at  the  curt  chirp 
with  the  same  rhythm  as 
Melpomene ,  Melpomene . 

Small  liturgical-green  muses 
that  sung  from  Eden  on, 
and  pause  at  winter  as 
caesura  in  symphony. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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ANECDOTE:  AUTUMNAL 


The  nymph  of  the  Charles  is  a  well-bred  spinster 
Not  yet  middle-aged,  but  graying  already 
And  acutely  aware  of  the  passage  of  time. 

Conscious  of  the  duties  of  her  position,  she  plays 
Her  accustomed  role  in  the  autumn’s  events, 
Composed,  efficient,  and  heedless  of  the  wind. 

In  winter,  the  esplanade  is  abandoned, 

Casual  strollers  shun  the  cold. 

The  sky  is  the  mask  of  a  complacent  god — 
Blank,  forbidding,  smudged  with  gray. 

But  crossing  the  bridge  once,  I  saw  her 
Sitting,  preoccupied,  on  the  narrow  bank. 

She  ignored  the  racket  the  subway  made 
As  it  clattered  by  towards  Cambridge, 

And  stared  at  the  mirror  she  held  to  her  face. 

In  winter,  the  city’s  gulls  are  hungry. 

They  swoop  at  the  Charles,  grabbing  for  food. 
The  harried  grace  of  their  wings  in  motion 
Is  ignored  by  the  river’s  wind-ruffled  sheen. 
“Dunkel  ist  das  Leben ,  ist  der  Tod”  I  remembered 
As  the  train  passed  by.  I  saw  her  no  more, 

But  I  imagine  her  sitting  before  her  mirror 
Counting  prophetic  strands  of  gray 
And  annoyed  with  herself  for  such  concern 
Over  something  she  knows  to  be  quite  unimportant. 


—Justin  O'Connor 
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HIROSHIMA  1945 


the  rescue  worker 

We  drove  in 

and  set  up  the  hospitals 

that  same  day. 

My  first  case  was  a  twelve  year  old  girl 

who  had  looked  up 

when  she  heard  the  plane — 

the  eye  serum  was  still  caked  on  her  face 

when  we  found  her. 

And  I  had  to  keep  her  alive 

for  the  rest  of  her  twenty-four  hour  life. 

It  was  not  my  fault  she  died. 


the  victim 

Through  the  window  torn 
in  my  paper  wall 

the  whistle  of  the  munitions  factory 
called  me  to  the  assembly  line. 
Outside  a  bird  sang, 
its  song  thin  as  twigs. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  saw  .  .  . 
my  death. 

It  was  not  my  fault  I  died. 
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the  pilot 


We  drew  lots  for  the  duty. 

I  don’t  say  I  won: 

you  can’t  win  the  right  to  kill. 

Anyway  I  just  made  sure 
it  got  there — 

I  didn’t  drop  it. 

It  was  not  my  fault  anyone  died. 

the  bombardier 

My  orders  said 
at  ground  zero 
I  push  the  button. 

Through  the  sight 
I  saw  factories  and  shanties — 
no  people. 

I  just  followed  my  orders. 

It  was  not  my  fault  they  died. 

—Richard  Leskoskey 
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THE  MOON  IS  A  WIDE-EYED  DREAMER 

The  moon  is  a  wide-eyed  dreamer — idiot  child 
Who  acts  the  white  robed  sovereign 
And  entreats  the  sceptre- wind,  his  brother  wild, 

To  raise  the  seas  and  make  them  dance 

Upon  his  whim.  The  tyrant  oceans  buckle  under 
The  laughing  light  that  sleeps  in  clouds. 

He  awakes  with  a  start  to  the  vigilant  thunder, 

As  revolting  kings  smother  the  land 

With  slaughter  herded  into  Autumn  graves, 

Warns  with  lightning  and  washes  with  waves. 


—Barry  C.  W.  Doherty 
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SUMMER’S  CHILD 

Summers  child — 

She  told  me  it  was  golden  kelp, 

A  sea-baby, 

Washed  and  combed  in  glass  hands 
That  snap  their  fingers  in  rage, 
Then  merge  to  a  single  flesh. 

But  I  told  me  the  truth: 

It  was  tortoise  shell,  too, 

In  glossy  circles, 

Excited  and  flushed  brown, 

Defined  by  snapping  fingers, 
Maybe  even  born  of  that  rage, 

But  Summer’s  child. 


—Janice  Kolar 
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PRAYER 


It  was  unfavored  symmetry, 

That  exercise  of  petition, 

Which  all  men  make  once  or  more. 

Being  a  child,  I  understood  it  little. 

It  was  a  sinuous  transfer 
Of  soul  to  soul, 

Not  at  all  unlike  satisfaction. 

And  yet  when  I  reflect, 

It  was  much  more  like  adjustment: 
Symmetric  pleading, 

Kindness  in  answer,  or  love, 

Or  pretend. 

Being  a  woman,  I  understand  it  less. 


—Janice  Kolar 


TURNING  TURNING 

the  wheels  of  the  fruit  wagon 
creak  by  my  window  to  market 

the  world 

I  want  to  know  where  it’s  going  round 
and  round  the  hips  of  my  woman 
turning  in  love. 

—Paul  Hoare 
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WALKING  THROUGH  PROVIDENCE 
AFTER  AN  ABSENCE  OF  TEN  YEARS 

(FOR  MY  BROTHER) 

I 

The  thing  we  wanted  most  denies  us  now ; 
winter  attacks  with  nailing  thuds :  birds  cannot  stir 
in  breasts  left  frozen  on  green  snow. 

II 

Wisteria  climbing  the  house-side, 
and  we  would  ride  on  grass  so  cool 
we  thought  of  wetless  brooks, 
abandoning  all  pain  to  seed  despair: 

Snow  melted  trees  and  birds  returned  in  spring , 
to  give  new  life  to  nests  destroyed  in  rain . 

III 

And  you ,  dear  brother ,  can  you  hear ,  can  you 
hear ?  Oh  put  away  the  shot ,  don’t  hurt 
the  birds ,  they  are  so  lonely ,  Oh 
do  not  hurt  the  birds ,  they  are  so  cold  .  .  . 


— P.  A.  Thibodeau 
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TO  AN  OLD  LADY  BY  THE  SEA 

You,  should  you  persist,  will  malign  our  invasions 
With  your  violent  reserve,  your  small,  explosive  silence; 

Should  you  persist, 

Your  legs  taking  root  in  the  black  sand, 

Your  skin  in  ripples,  like  wind  over  sand, 

Our  giggling  feet  will  be  forced  to  other  beaches, 

Other  oceans,  oh, 

If  you’d  turn  and  speak, 

“I  was  once  young  like  you,  my  flesh  was  smooth, 

My  hair  flashed  in  the  wind  like  breakers, 

My  thighs  held  love,” 

But  no,  your  tongue  freezes 

To  the  bleeding  sky,  to  waves  that  hiss  at  your  feet, 

To  your  simple  presence  that  snaps  us,  like  sticks,  in  two, 

As  love  would, 

Or  some  great,  blue  tidal  wave. 

—John  Vernon 
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Pater  Pamilias 


Part  I:  The  Parable  of  the  Sower 


“Yet  saugh  I  brent  the  shippes  hoppesteres; 

The  hunte  strangled  with  the  wilde  beres; 

The  sowe  freten  the  child  right  in  the  cradel, 

The  cook  yscalded,  for  al  his  longe  ladel.” 

OnCE  in  a  while  when  you  walk  the  dorm  corridor  looking  for  some¬ 
body  playing  solitaire  or  listlessly  paging  through  a  Sports  Illustrated 
or  nibbling  on  dry  crackers  as  he  shuffles  papers  at  his  desk,  there  is 
no  door  open,  no  single  light  in  the  corner  of  a  room  with  scared  eyes 
blinking  at  you.  Then,  depending  on  how  much  courage  you  have  or  how 
desperate  you  are,  you  knock  at  or  just  lean  against  one  of  the  warmer- 
seeming  doors.  The  results  are  about  equally  satisfying — either  they’re 
having  a  good  time  about  something  you  don’t  understand  or  like,  or 
they  have  a  test  tomorrow,  or  they’re  in  the  midst  of  an  argument;  or 
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if  there  is  only  one,  he’s  tired  or  busy.  So  you  go  back  to  your  cell 
or  stroll  (strut)  downtown  for  a  walk  (talk),  hoping  a  fumbling 
prostitute  (don’t  be  so  harsh  as  to  say  “whore”),  no,  a  fumbling  whore 
will  flatter  you  with  a  “proposition,”  not  quite  sure  either  what  she’d 
look  like  or  what  you  would  do,  but  determined.  If  you  look  old  enough, 
you  probably  end  up  in  a  bar  in  Scollay  talking  over  the  war  that  you 
intellectuals  know  is  going  to  break  in  Korea. 

I  was  awfully  glad  to  leave  Harvard,  I  remember.  We  always  seemed 
to  be  putting  in  our  time  until  graduation,  and  then  life’d  begin,  or 
something.  I  went  home  the  summer  after  graduation  expecting  less 
honor  from  my  parents  and  Northern  Ohio  in  general  for  the  tall,  blond 
stranger  who  presented  himself  daily  at  nine  for  breakfast  (Mommy 
refused  to  make  it  any  later  even  for  her  “prima-donna”)  and  then  he 
was  gone  in  his  new  Ford  until  suppertime  or  late  at  night.  At  least 
that  summer  they  could  always  phone  me  at  Mary’s  or  find  out  there 
where  I  was. 

“Joe,  we’d  appreciate  it  if  you  could  come  home  early  tomorrow  and 
help  your  father  take  down  the  green  awning  so  they  can  put  up  my 
new  one  tomorrow.” 

Yes,  dear,  old,  mother,  and  I  was  home  early — in  the  morning.  That 
was  the  night  when  Mary  finally  gave  in,  so  I  couldn’t  leave  right  after 
— we  watched  July’s  moon  through  the  back  screen  door  and  kissed  each 
other  till  I  got  sick  of  pretending  to  be  still  passionate  and  said  good¬ 
night  as  “lover”-ly  as  I  could. 

Both  mistakes  were  patched  up  a  week  later  when  I  got  my  draft 
notice.  Too  late,  0  Mary,  to  marry;  and  parents,  to  apologize;  and 
neither  of  you  has  anything  growing  from  me.  So  a-soldiering  we  will 
go,  in  service  to  the  yellow-bellied  .  .  .  yellow-faced,  too,  but  brown¬ 
footed,  not  from  mud. 

And  of  course  we  all  remembered  our  oaths  to  church  (First  Episco¬ 
palian)  and  fiancee  as  we  slept  alone,  and  stopped.  My  girl  would  cook 
dinner  for  me  when  I  could  tell  her  in  advance  when  I  would  come,  and 
it  tasted  good  after  army  slop — but  my  bunkmates  said  I  smelled  so  foul 
that  I’d  have  to  sleep  in  the  shower  room,  unfortunately  close  to  the 
latrine.  She  had  her  own  shack  made  of  stolen  army  tar-paper  and 
assorted  planks  and  poles,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  for  vegetables 
and  poppies.  And  brother  fought  brother  (for  brothel) ,  but  none  of  them 
were  our  brothers;  if  we  ran  out  of  North  Koreans  to  castrate  or  cremate 
inch  by  inch,  we’d  begin  with  our  allies.  You  couldn’t  tell  them  apart 
(which  reminds  me  of  a  Negro  joke  I  won’t  bother  with  for  now). 

One  of  my  brother’s  friends  who  hadn’t  died  with  him  in  Germany 
wrote  me  to  say  that  despite  many  of  his  friends  quitting  in  this  Korean 
business,  he  didn  t  believe  it  was  going  to  mean  another  world  war;  and 
he  was  continuing  to  study  history  for  his  doctorate  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
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I  couldn’t  figure  out  then  why  he  was  telling  that  to  me,  unless  he  thought 
I  could  document  modern  history — I  expected  only  to  dot  it  with  one 
more  death.  But  instead  we  moved  beyond  the  mountainous  parallel  and 
back  again  with  ease,  the  only  difference  at  the  end  being  we  could  tell 
our  enemies  apart. 

Sing  to  me  of  Hiroshima,  and  sweet  headless  babes,  my  Korean  love. 
With  you  I  proved  at  least  that  I  was  potent,  because  you  were  unable 
to  follow  the  army  backwards.  You  tried,  though,  and  cried  in  short 
bloated  splendour  in  the  dusty  road  with  your  faded  clothes  strapped 
to  your  bent  back,  with  the  sun  so  hot  I  nearly  froze  to  death,  envisioning 
ruby  lips  above  the  water. 

And  like  a  Filipino  in  our  battalion,  I  can  smudge  a  military  chart 
and  brag  it’s  my  kids  who  are  rioting  in  that  sector,  only  of  course  I 
don’t  know  that  my  one  child  was  even  born,  or  even  a  boy.  Then, 
while  Truman  was  knifing  MacArthur,  my  father  died,  and  I  left  the 
enchanted  East  ahead  of  time. 

During  the  night  watch  over  the  fortnight’s  frozen  corpse,  Mary 
told  me  how  my  father  quietly  died,  having  left  home  a  month  before 
to  chase  a  forty-year-old  coy  spinster  he’d  met  in  a  boardinghouse  on 
a  business  trip  to  Iowa — why  Iowa?  why  a  boardinghouse,  why  a  father? 
Must  have  been  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  excitement  gave  the  “family 
man”  a  heartburn  slow  enough  so  he  could  die  in  his  patient  wife’s 
always  open  arms — her  eyes  like  a  Pieta  in  prayer,  no  doubt. 

Mary  and  I  obviously  got  engaged  (to  each  other) ,  and  surprisingly 
we  didn’t  have  to  move  the  marriage  date  ahead.  The  hitch  went  without 
a  hitch  except  for  the  ride  back  from  the  grey  slab  of  Cleveland’s  city 
hall  marriage  license  bureau.  I  told  Mary  that  I  was  born  not  by  her 
whom  everyone  called  my  mother,  but  by  that  spinster  my  father  had 
been  chasing.  She  said  that  he  was  my  father,  but  actually  she  had 
been  to  a  side-show  the  autumn  before  (ah,  yes,  I  was  born  in  unpro¬ 
ductive,  excited  June.)  At  this  carnival  they  hadn’t  been  able  to  hire 
anyone  to  pretend  to  be  an  aborigine,  so  somehow  they’d  gotten  hold  of 
a  real  one:  he  was  musky  and  violent-looking  in  a  loincloth,  and  my 
true  mother  wondered  how  his  machine  clicked.  (I  never  could  figure 
out  whether  I  was  the  right  answer  or  a  short  circuit.)  My  father  told 
me  my  father  died  of  syphilis,  which  could  explain  the  shiny  globules 
inside  my  head. 

Mary  believed  me,  sweet  youth,  and  cringed  for  a  week  whenever  I 
mentioned  the  after-effects  of  marriage.  But  we  had  the  ceremony  by 
day  and  by  night  and  almost  every  night  in  an  iron  bed  if  I  could  find 
a  tourist  home  with  one  until  the  choice  between  a  brat  and  abortion 
began  to  arise. 

I  finished  enough  night-school  to  start  teaching  high  school — English 
seemed  easiest,  and  I  had  chosen  it  for  my  major  for  the  same  reason. 
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So  we  (the  students  and  mamma  and  baby  and  I)  stopped  piddling  with 
grammar  basics  and  began  analyzing  production  by  composition.  Some¬ 
how  whether  I  was  rinsing  out  yellow  diapers  in  the  laundry  trays,  or 
skating  across  the  green  blackboard  scanning  Browning,  or  waltzing 
ponderously  at  a  faculty  dinner-dance  with  Mary,  I  always  seemed  to 
be  checking  off  questionnaires; 

— Name:  (last,  first,  middle  initial)  Sevron,  Joseph  M. 

— Address  (number,  street,  city,  zone,  state)  31  N.  Clarissa  St.  Apt. 
23,  Cleveland  27,  Ohio,  (in  the  one-seventeenth  line  provided,  list  all 
other  addresses  within  the  past  five  years.) 

— Occupation:  “teacher”  at  John  Marshall  High  School 

— Wife’s  Name:  Mary  nee  Ockham  (whose  father  was  afraid  his  name 
would  get  associated  with  mine) 

— Her  Occupation :  hussy,  housewife,  babysitter,  homemaker,  (hater) 

— Through  Whom  can  you  Always  be  Reached  in  Case  of  Emergency : 
I  pride  myself  on  being  accessible  only  to  God. 

— Publications:  a  nameless  child  in  Korea  and  a  rotten  kid  named 
J.  Matt  Sevron,  Jr. 

— Identifying  Characteristics:  obviously  male  when  naked.  (Or  am  I? 
Mary,  who  never  gets  upset,  she  says,  once  gently  called  me  a  sow.  And 
yet  in  the  service  I  was  always  nicknamed  “Stud,”  even  my  girl  there 
knew  that.) 

— Technical  Skills :  I  can  tie  my  shoelaces  better  than  my  five-year-old, 
hold  a  spoon  for  my  two-year-old,  and  do  a  pretty  good  job  at  producing 
a  one-year-old  twenty-one  months  from  now.  I’ve  been  told  that  if  I 
combed  my  hair  back  I  could  work  as  a  soda- jerk,  pimp,  or  car-wash 
attendant,  maybe  a  leprous  cook. 

— Miscellaneous:  I  have  taught  six  years  as  an  English  teacher  in  a 
high  school  where  I  teach,  and  I’m  dying,  not  of  any  physical  disease 
(not  even  V.D.)  but  of  tiredness — my  kids  have  once  in  a  while  the 
idea  that  I’m  great  but  mostly  they’re  more  accurate.  Besides  I’m  becom¬ 
ing  sentimental  (getting  up  to  clean  up  after  they’ve  thrown  up  without 
getting  sick  inside  myself  or  outside  at  them.)  And  Mary’s  jealous,  God 
only  knows  why,  and  the  white  lilac  tree  I  ordered  from  Stern’s  seven 
years  back  bloomed  for  the  year-old  twins  at  their  grandmother’s  the 
summer  after  I  finally  learned  how  to  trim  it.  Then  we  moved  into  the 
country  and  I  built  a  rail  fence  across  the  back  half  of  the  lot  for  a 
garden  so  well  that  Mary  got  so  carefree  she  stomped  right  through  the 
stairs  of  the  hundred-year-old  house  whose  second  story  I  had  just  begun 
to  repair.  The  linoleum  in  the  kitchen  was  replaced  with  tile  while  she 
was  in  the  hospital  for  the  first  time  since  her,  my,  our  twins,  and  the 
gas  stove  she  liked  I  repaired,  instead  of  replacing  it.  Matt  Junior  at 
eight  grew  raspberries  enough  for  a  pie,  and  he  picked  blueberries  alone 
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in  the  nearest  Ohio  hills.  There  were  no  winters  until  he  was  twelve; 
and  I,  thirty-eight;  and  Mary,  thirty-five,  I  think,  with  her  mirroring 
wrinkles  which  were  already  scars  on  me ;  and  suddenly  the  willow  lost 
her  sap  and  straightened  and  split,  and  for  months  the  other  four  of 
us  have  lived  in  thorns  and  brambles. 

Part  II :  Epistle  to  Paul,  Seven  Years  Later 

The  differences  between  a  cartoon  mouse  which  moves 
by  flipping  pages  and  a  real  one  is  discoverable  when 
they  stop.  Then  one,  held  by  the  neck  between  thumb 
and  index  finger,  will  bristle  and  scar  your  finger¬ 
print,  while  the  other  will  blur  in  the  breeze  and  fade, 
or,  if  ignited,  curl  silently  into  ash. 

Mary  didn’t  die,  and  I  still  keep  myself  from  mentally  adding  “unfor¬ 
tunately.”  Like  the  red  twigs  at  the  end  of  brown  linden  branches,  you 
could  always  see,  even  when  she  ebbed  farthest  away,  that  when  she 
wanted  to,  she’d  come  back.  My  wife  was  tall  when  we  married,  and 
wispy,  not  like  smoke  so  much  as  an  unmanageable  piece — hank — of 
hair.  (I’d  always  known  how  long  you  can  talk  to  someone  without  really 
saying  anything;  when  she  came  back  from  the  hospital  I  decided  to 
be  honest  with  and  important  to  Mary,  and  in  my  dumbfounded  silence 
I  began  to  notice  how  she  looked. )  Her  left  leg  had  had  to  be  amputated 
because  it  was  sapping  too  much  from  the  rest  of  the  body  after  she’d 
broken  it  a  second  time  jumping  off  the  roof  of  the  porch,  so  my  love 
was  forever  attached  to  physical  crutches.  The  kids,  I  don’t  know  where 
from,  had  enough  sympathy  never  to  taunt  her  with,  “You  can’t  catch 
me,  cripple,”  and  I  even  think  one  fight  I  stopped  was  in  her  defense — 
my  second  son’s  insolence  seemed  to  be  asking  why  I  wasn’t  defending 
instead  of  restraining  him. 

Mary  became  sullen  sometimes,  mea  culpa,  and  would  just  stare  at 
me  staring  at  her  instead  of  keeping  up  the  chatter  the  kids  could  relax 
with.  Then  someone,  usually  the  baby,  would  whimper  at  the  television 
or  wake  up  sick  or  somehow  otherwise  assure  herself  of  the  family-sense. 
Once  everybody  felt  the  same  self-centeredism  at  the  most  painful  supper 
I  ever  ate.  The  baby  didn’t  bother  spilling  her  milk  or  messing  with  her 
food,  and  the  twins  silently  watched  the  two  older  boys  trying  to  eat 
insensitively.  But  food  tastes  even  at  sixteen,  and  awakens  eyes  and 
ears  which  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything — which  is  evil — and  finally 
Matt  asked  to  be  excused,  kneading  his  napkin.  Mary  with  her  crutches 
leaning  next  to  her  said,  “Ask  your  father,”  to  which  I  replied,  “Of 
course,”  and  no  harangue  followed  about  violating  principles  of  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  kids  kept  turning  the  television  down  and  reading  to  one 
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another  in  the  light,  sitting  straight  in  the  red  sofa,  in  their  pajamas, 
and  went  to  bed  when  told. 

So  why  did  we  marry  is  really  what  you  asked  me,  Mary.  And  then  I 
said  I  didn’t  know  by  answering  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  did  I  say 
something  wrong  in  the  white  enamel  sink  almost  dropping  a  saucer 
in  the  towel  which  made  you  have  to  fight  back  a  smirk  and  almost  lose 
your  balance  by  not  turning  to  look  at  me.  The  chintz  housecoat  was 
faded  in  the  living  room  when  you  darned  a  white  sock — twin’s  size? — 
no?  shouldn’t  have  guessed — with  yellow  thread  and  wearing  bright 
glasses,  sitting  up  rigid  but  admitting  it  by  the  jerkiness  of  the  way  you 
pulled  the  needle  through  and  the  numerous  misplaced  jabs  into  the 
darning  sock  on  what  was  left  of  a  warm  day  for  March  and  did  you 
know  the  fates  were  represented  as  women — Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  you 
were  ready  to  come  up  with  before  I  could  a  quip  about  how  I  could  get 
out  during  the  day  and  not  have  to  learn  to  know  or  love  my  family  really 
well  but  abruptly  we  stopped  before  we  started;  both  felt  like  holding 
out  my  thumb  and  forefinger  and  saying,  “Ecce.  .  .”  and  you  almost  did 
say  “Amen,”  as  I  recalled  how  once  in  my  father’s  car  parked  beside  a 
road  which  ran  between  two  cornfields  in  the  direction  of  the  city  where 
his  spinster  lay  we  sat  tangled  up  in  the  steering  wheel  and  I  had  us 
recite  the  command  to  Peter,  “Do  you  love  Me  ?”  and  the  question,  “Feed 
my  sheep.” 

Dear  application,  I  hate  this  new  philosophical  self  who  can  think 
and  under-  and  over-think  to  his  death’s  doom,  but  I  have  become  a  real 
teacher,  because  I  am  knowingly  unqualified  (unqualifiedly)  even  to 
learn.  But  my  wife  is  too  used  to  me  and  learns  too  easily — I  insisted 
once  on  one  time’s  truth  until  she  can  no  longer  disbelieve  it.  I’m  like 
a  great  thinker  (only)  in  that  I  systematized  cleverly  all  truth,  some¬ 
times  importantly  de-finding  it.  So  now,  0  Mary,  I  insist  I  cannot  insist 
on  the  truth  of  whatever  in  truth  is  still  truth. 

The  kids  understand  when  I  say  that  at  twelve  the  twins  can  watch 
T.V.  until  ten  but  not  after  eight  unless  their  homework’s  done  and  the 
dishes  wiped  by  seven.  For  all  five  kids  have  three  ages  to  own  one 
parental  spanking,  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  insignificant.  And  now 
that  I  know  sanely  I’m  mad  I  no  longer  think  of  applying  because  it’s 
lovely  and  everywhere’s  an  observatory. 

And  I  really  do  teach,  yes,  language.  And  I  apologize  to  my  son,  J.  Matt 
— Joseph,  Junior — and  my  Mary  that  I  had  to  practice  and  fail  with  them 
but  the  other  four  are  qualifiedly  a  success  (but  how  can  there  be  power 
from  failure  with  the  shared  source  of  power?)  Ah,  Mary,  that’s  why 
I  am  still  so  serious  to  you  who  cannot  believe  laughter — mad,  hysterical 
joy — is  my  language.  You  thought  when  I  said,  “I  love  you”  yesterday 
to  your  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  shadow  from  the  spice  shelf  (covered 
with  green  shelfpaper)  across  your  nose  that  I  meant  it,  and  therefore 
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today  I’m  being  repetitious  like  the  gas  stove  your  match  spits  at,  when 
really  Fm  lying  differently  each  time  until  I  find  what  besides  your 
progeny  it  is  I  like  in  you  and  can  show  why  you  should  leave  your 
parents  and  cleave  to  your  husband,  until  I  see  not  what  is  the  click 
but  what’s  between  the  clicks  and  says  there’s  a  constant  difference 
between  us  and  any  unsounded  whore  and  me. 

Whore,  horror,  whirl,  wine,  women,  mind,  time,  sign,  kind,  bind :  and 
an  exercise  in  Christian  dependence  with  my  son  has  more  energy  than 
any  such  play  on  words.  He’s  twenty  and  I’m  twice  that  and  five,  and, 
son,  I  cannot  speak  to  you  but  by  the  power  that  is  in  me — the  word 
which  is  me  insofar  as  I  am  more  than  me  which  cannot  be  defined  when 
what  is  you  leaps  in  me — you  are  no  virgin,  son,  but  neither  was  I  will¬ 
ingly  and  yet  you’re  more  solely  soullessly  yourself  than  if  you’d  talked 
to  me  before  you  had  to  marry. 

Now  can  I  set  you  beside  your  mother  and  see  difference  more  than 
crew-cut  and  leggedness  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  as  your  child 
has.  And  how  much  more  do  you  know  about  your  Annette  than  my 
Mary  or  my  girl-child  ?  As  your  sweater  is  lined  with  blue  and  red  verti¬ 
cal  stripes  so  her  mind  is  parallel  to  your  own,  you  mean,  son?  She  does 
not  suit  like  cards,  but  watch  the  way  your  hands  are  held  parallel  and 
apart  in  front  of  you  and  then  solidly  grip  each  other  in  inexpressible 
earnestness.  The  parallel  is  as  unwrinkled  as  the  napkin  you  crumpled 
was  neat,  as  simple  as  a  darned  sock’s  weave.  You  have  learned  to  talk 
quietly  as  the  skin  between  your  nose  and  mouth  has  darkened  from 
blade  shaving,  which  psalm  did  you  seduce  with,  son?  Your  whole  face 
is  smoothly  different  from  me,  with  your  self-defence  in  voicing  that 
you  have  a  voice.  There  is  astonishingly  a  will  in  you  which  acts  the 
same  way  in  me,  as  you  stare  into  the  glint  of  your  college  ring  and 
see  in  the  red  the  surprise  of  no  pride  in  an  infant’s  cry — your  own. 

Of  course  Mary  will  be  told  by  me  abstractly  that  one  night  the  tallest 
of  us  hadn’t  gone  to  Korea  but  had  died  anyway  in  himself  and  his 
fumbling  caught  a  rhythmic  thread  and  his  white  jeans  burst,  with 
regret  only  for  impatience,  not  the  improvement. 

We  (Mary  and  I)  went  to  a  play  at  the  Shubert  and  late  dinner  at 
Stouffer’s  in  Euclid  where  I  apologized  again  for  my  years  of  preaching 
(the  Christ  in  me  sounding  like  a  screeching  parrot  because  my  words 
had  to  suffice  for  the  hundreds  of  colors)  .  .  .  Rachel,  Rachel,  I’ve  been 
thinkin’  . . .  and  behold,  there  was  a  huge  negress  throating  at  the  micro¬ 
phone  from  spirituals  to  love  obscenities,  ending  with  Porgy’s  hobbling 
after  Bess.  We  are  one,  and  the  summer  is  over,  she  could  over-smile 
into  that  gaping  so  negroid  with  yellow  and  tobacco-rotten  teeth.  But 
if  you  could  close  your  eyes  to  her  sweat  and  your  nose  to  the  cigarette 
blues  her  sound  was  a  good  machine,  and  between  the  words  was  the 
humming  (uh-huh-ing)  that  made  you  want  to  go  back  home  and  the 
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swaying  you  could  believe  again  your  babies  enjoy.  You  could  watch 
your  eyes  glitter  in  the  sparkling  reflection  of  mine,  Mary,  and  oatmeal 
pity  was  only  a  portion  of  the  way  your  hands  felt  when  I  touched.  The 
negress  painted  the  history  of  a  homeless  race,  and  I  found  myself  trans¬ 
lating  Genesis  in  some  modern  version.  .  .  .  but  when  Adam  and  Eve 
had  been  driven  to  search  for  a  new  paradise,  to  make  their  own  and 
to  instill  the  need  to  make  one  in  their  children,  the  Lord  God  blessed 
them  with  that  unsatisfiable  mark  called  Original  Sin  which  has  been 
ever  since  expressed  in  the  impossibility  of  submitting  wholly  to  others, 
of  gaining  total  unconcern  for  self.  And  they  had  sons  and  daughters 
who  broke  away  from  one  another  and  to  their  parents  seemed  to  kill 
one  another,  and  were  thus  cursed  to  walk  across  the  loins  of  the  earth, 
and  they  were  changed  from  shiny  white  men  of  stone  with  stubborn 
stable  concepts  of  beauty  and  love  into  men  of  bronze  who  melt  in  emo¬ 
tions  and  find  honesty  inseparable  from  nationality ;  and  the  thin  plating 
of  tradition  and  language,  festering  lice  pitting  the  metal  until  it  rusts 
into  gold.  And  the  men  of  tools  and  music  attract  and  create  almost 
with  the  urgency  with  which  we  over-preach  Eden  and  thereby  repeat 
its  loss  in  our  children,  but  our  son  is  already  well  frustrated  as  bronze 
and  understands  the  mystery  mistake  which  means  both  will  die  to  each 
other  in  repetition  leading  to  ritual,  knowing  the  difference  between 
this  lap  and  the  next  of  waves  either  because  it  ought  to  reach  farther 
or  less  far,  or  does. 

Mary,  I’m  calling  you  from  an  office  and  the  Venetian  blinds  are  up 
on  the  window.  If  you’re  disconnected  you’ll  know  I’ve  jumped  out  be¬ 
cause  I  have  to  take  the  phone  with  me,  and  I  think  my  weight  is  too 
strong  (weak)  to  keep  the  cord  from  not  breaking;  but  I  was  wrong 
for  it  will  take  my  hands  slipping  off  the  receiver  to  drop  the  stories 
I’ve  told,  and  even  then  there  are  so  many  windows  for  hands  to  reach 
out  of  that  I  dare  not  think  of  falling  for  fear  of  losing  them.  The 
reason  I  called  is  that  I’m  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  wanted  to  know  how 
the  kids  are  taking  it, 

(inside  the  screen  porch  was  an  old  padded  swing  with  tufts  of  stuff¬ 
ing  and  patches  covering  old  outcroppings,  and  the  lightning  tickled  and 
you  laughed  half-heartedly) 

Do  you  remember  the  dank  evening  at  your  house  the  night  before  I 
left  for  Korea?  You  were  crying  and  my  voice  (mine!)  told  you  to  stop 
faking  grief.  But  that  didn’t  work  so  I  began  to  recall  to  you  the  first 
day,  when  there  were  added  unto  us  about  three  thousand  souls. 

And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  prayers,  praising  God 
and  being  in  favor  with  all  the  people.  And  day  by  day  the  Lord  added 
to  their  company  such  as  were  to  be  saved. 
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THE  SECOND  MOVEMENT: 
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THE  SLOW  MOVEMENT 

by  JOSEPH  STONE 


LeVERING  turned  from  the  gray  shell  of  the  drizzling  Pennsylvania 
sky  to  the  iron  spikes  of  the  gate.  Gripping  the  handle,  he  thought  of  wet 
snails  in  sand  as  his  fingers  closed  around  the  rust  scales  blistering 
damply  in  his  fist.  The  bright,  hard  voices  of  the  others  were  flattened 
under  the  impact  of  September  rain  and  smog. 

I  know  because  I  was  Levering  and  smelled  the  soggy  ashes  from  the 
fires  of  dead  leaves  which  had  smouldered  in  the  gutters  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  during  that  fall  when  I  passed  with  some  immunity  from  twelve 
to  thirteen. 

“Teddy !  Wait  up !”  Levering  turned  and  forced  a  smile  to  his  lips  as 
Richie  Stanton  rounded  the  corner  of  St.  Dionysius’  Church.  His  feet 
made  slick,  oily  noises  as  he  padded  over  the  wet  concrete.  His  face  was 
split  by  a  smile  which  showed  the  triangle  in  two  front  teeth  which 
was  carved  neatly  by  someone’s  bleeding  knuckles,  in  some  fight,  maybe 
the  previous  spring. 
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I  don’t  remember  now. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  years  ago,  and  Richie  was  accident  prone.  His 
teeth,  or  his  eyes,  his  elbows,  his  knees  or  his  ankles  were  always  in 
the  way  of  swinging  fists,  rogue  yard  booms,  the  torque  of  illimitable 
gravity,  or  later,  the  flying  machinery  of  his  used  convertible. 

That  day,  and  others  like  it,  he  bobbed  around  the  granite  church, 
arriving  from  the  covey  under  the  church  stairs  where  he,  Levering 
and  the  other  boys  stashed  their  bicycles.  (So  did  a  couple  of  the  more 
hoydenish  girls.)  Richie’s  pea  jacket  was  buttoned  only  at  the  top,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  red  of  the  spotted  tie  streaming  over  a  blue  plaid  flannel  shirt, 
which  itself  was  bunched  under  the  olive  web  belt,  which  in  its  turn  was 
strapped  tightly  over  his  corduroys.  The  trousers  were  so  pinched  they 
flared  from  under  the  webbing;  he  was  a  study  in  bell-shaped  counter¬ 
point:  his  black,  straight,  Irish  hair  plastered  over  his  ears;  his  jacket, 
an  umbrella;  and  his  waist  the  vertex  of  baggy  pants. 

Levering  waited  until  Richie  caught  up,  a  little  flushed  and  panting, 
and  then  began  pulling  at  the  gate,  stepping  back  slowly  as  the  wobbly 
frame  resisted  its  inertia.  Richie  reached  out  uselessly  and  coiled  his 
hands  around  the  center  section,  dancing  back  as  the  momentum  in¬ 
creased. 

“Thanks,”  Levering  said  and  wiped  his  hands  on  the  back  hips  of  his 
pea  jacket.  His  voice  was  neutral,  still;  he  forgot  what  he  said  and  did 
for  a  moment  as  he  watched  the  faint  vapor  rise  from  his  mouth,  the 
first  of  the  season  that  he  had  noticed. 

Jay  Bruce  stepped  out  of  Staubman’s  shoddy  Towne  Smoke  Shoppe. 
Staubman’s  was  across  North  Ave.  from  the  school  yard  gates.  His 
small  eyes  darted  sideways  before  he  crossed  the  street.  Levering’s  vis¬ 
cera  crawled  as  he  watched  Bruce’s  bland,  uncontoured,  freckled  face 
lengthen  and  broaden  as  the  perspective  exploded.  He  had  never  liked 
Bruce,  arrogant  Jay  Bruce,  whose  father  was  rich  and  owned  a  cannery 
in  the  city  and  who  had  once  shared  a  hospital  room  with  him  when 
he  had  pneumonia  and  Bruce  had  a  broken  leg. 

He  had  listened  to  their  parents  and  watched  the  worry  wedge  vanish 
from  Mrs.  Bruce’s  face  as  he,  Levering,  had  begun  to  recover.  He  re¬ 
called  her  blond,  freckled  face  and  pale  blue  eyes  hovering  anxiously, 
her  expression  watery  through  his  plastic  oxygen  tent.  He  was  pleased 
by  her  warmish,  coldish,  dry,  always  dry  hands  patting  him  lightly 
with  quick  small  mouse  movements  on  his  hands  and  arms.  He  was 
warmed  by  her  attention  because  she  was  Jay  Bruce’s  mother  and  be¬ 
cause  she  was  one  more  motherly  stranger  who  caressed  him. 

I  remember  Mr.  Bruce,  too,  sandy  like  Jay  and  Mrs.  Bruce.  He  and 
my  father  would  stand  embarrassedly  together,  their  hands  folded  over 
their  flies  and  murmur  indistinctly  as  Mrs.  Bruce  comforted  my  mother 
at  first,  and  then,  as  I  recovered,  chatted  with  her  more  gaily. 
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Even  after  the  oxygen  tent  was  gone  Jay  Bruce  and  Levering  rarely 
spoke  with  one  another.  Bruce  fingered  puzzles  and  Levering  read.  It 
seemed  as  if  neither  had  any  disclosure  worth  making. 

Bruce  drew  closer;  he  and  Levering  nodded  stiffly  without  word  or 
smile ;  Bruce  wagged  one  hand  from  the  hip  at  Richie  in  tentative  greet¬ 
ing,  and  Richie  smiled  broadly  with  his  broken  teeth  and  said,  “Hi.” 

The  drizzle  stopped  as  they  entered  the  school  yard  and  the  sky  in 
the  east  glowed  like  a  naked  white  bulb  while  the  sun  began  to  scald 
the  mist. 

The  others  were  playing  in  small  excited  knots  which  slowly,  cos- 
mically,  revolved  through  the  school  yard  in  galactic  clusters.  Each  of 
these  groups  would  rebound  from  the  invisible  line  which  separated  the 
girls’  half  of  the  lot  from  the  boys’.  The  line  wavered  over  the  oil-pitted 
asphalt  (the  lot  was  used  for  parking  on  Sunday  mornings)  from  the 
frayed  red  wood  of  the  Frontier  Fire  Company’s  barn  to  the  granite 
and  glass  of  the  sacristy  wing  of  St.  Dionysius’. 

Levering  recalled,  with  an  instant  of  pain,  the  pain  of  a  kind  of  suf¬ 
fused  joy,  the  warmth  of  green,  spring  Sundays,  which  lay  over  the 
murmuring  Sunday  Mass-goers,  mingled  with  the  delicate  smells  of 
spring,  the  wax  of  the  cars,  the  creak  of  their  untried  leather,  vinyl 
and  steel,  the  flowers  banked  out  of  the  Church  on  the  women’s  tweed- 
cased  bosoms  and  the  ineffable  odor  of  scents,  perfumes,  lotions  and 
sweat  which  the  crowd  had  gathered  into  itself  in  its  communion  and 
brought  forth  into  the  spring  air  to  release  slowly  like  a  great  helium 
balloon. 

But  now  only  the  ghosts  of  the  crowds  and  their  magical  secretions 
floated  over  the  school  yard.  If,  indeed,  they  had  ever  been  real.  He 
tried  hard  to  transplant  the  color  and  gaiety  into  the  dismal  hollow 
court,  with  voices’  sounds  no  longer  murmured  but  muffled  in  gray  and 
the  sudden  steaming  heat  of  the  disintegrating  autumn  sun.  The  smells 
were  the  smells  of  the  school  yard,  not  the  Church  parking  lot,  and 
reeked  of  damp  flesh  rubbed  raw  with  wool,  and  glittered  with  faces 
streaked  white  with  dying  suntan  and  sunlight.  The  bitter  smell  of 
burned  and  soaked  ashes  made  him  wrinkle  his  nostrils  once  as  Richie’s 
temples  passed  near  them. 

Sister  Aloysius  Theophane  was  turning  from  the  solemn  colloquium 
of  nuns  to  investigate  some  flutter  of  sounds  which  had  risen  above 
the  drone  level.  Apparently  satisfied,  she  let  her  eyes  rove  once  in 
survey,  then  nodding  with  approval,  or  maybe  some  sort  of  satisfaction 
at  having  seen  what  she  expected,  I  don’t  know,  she  let  her  eyes  flicker 
over  Levering  and  gave  him  a  dour  smile  of  acknowledgement.  Her  head 
bobbed  back  with  the  rest. 

Levering  watching  the  four  or  five  of  them,  with  their  low  rustling 
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voices,  voices  from  which  the  feminine  hiss  had  been  bred  out,  maybe 
suppressed,  like  the  young  ones’  breasts,  watching  them,  he  thought  of 
tall  deer  in  the  silent  forest  groves,  long-legged,  shy  and  noble,  with 
imperious  heads  aloft,  heads  which,  as  the  locus  of  movement,  would 
impart  a  gentle  thrilling  tremor  through  the  antlers.  Their  neat  hooves 
would  be  skittish  and  also  shy  on  the  needle  carpet,  and  the  spruce 
needles,  blue  in  eternal  gloaming,  would  brush  and  stab  their  velvet 
flanks  in  an  eternal  parody  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

Then  he  saw  Sister  Aloysius  again,  saw  the  way  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  were  flecked  with  dried  white  spit,  and  the  slow  burning  red 
welt,  a  cross  of  flaming  carbuncle  gouged  by  her  crown  of  linen,  and 
her  nervous,  wrung,  vale-of-tears  hand.  Her  smile  was  no  longer  dour 
as  she  saw  Levering  trundle  his  army  pack  (Army-Navy  store:  $1.98 
at  the  height  of  fashion)  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other;  she  seemed 
to  watch  and  understand  Richie  revolving  around  him  with  his  lank 
hair  coming  unstuck  both  over  his  ears  and  at  the  whirl  around  the 
axis  of  his  skull.  Maybe  she  saw  the  way  Richie’s  glance  searched  the 
yard,  flipping  from  one  knot  of  kids  to  the  next,  impervious  to  sensation 
whenever  his  look  rested  on  any  child  who  was  not  in  the  eighth  grade. 
And  if  she  saw  this,  then  she  probably  saw  Levering’s  unswerving  steady 
gaze,  which  had  he  been  coy,  which  I  was  not,  would  have  been  from 
under  narrowed  lids. 

He  resisted  the  urge,  and  was  surprised  when  he  did,  to  extend  a 
patient  long-suffering  look  to  her  with  a  suggestive  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 
He  felt  that  somehow  she  would  resent  his  presumption,  would  with¬ 
draw  the  compassion  she  was  so  tenuously  allowing  to  pulse  out  of  her 
eyes  and  flecked  mouth. 

He  had  known  her  only  a  week  and  was  unsure  of  her  tenderness, 
didn’t  know  whether  he  would  have  to  work  for  it ;  he  had  learned  from 
other  women,  other  teachers,  with  hard  prow  plastic  guimpes,  that  love 
didn’t  come  with  respect  for  his  nimble  brains  and  fast,  unhesitant 
answers.  He  knew  that  he  hadn’t  yet  learned  to  outmaneuver  resentment. 
And  strangely,  strongly,  perversely,  he  itched,  remembering  that  he  had 
agreed  with  her  when  she  had  debunked  a  Botticelli  in  the  Picture  Study 
hour  for  its  pale,  greenish  lost  faces.  For  she  spoke  without  assurance, 
searching  for  approval,  he  was  sure  of  it  now.  It  had  been  in  her  voice, 
sickly  sweet  with  her  Irishness,  her  need  to  confess  her  inadequacy, 
simply,  perhaps,  her  need  to  confess  to  his  serious,  nodding  priest’s  face. 

So  he  shrugged  patiently  towards  her  after  all,  including  in  his  glance 
Richie  and  her.  She  nodded,  with  a  barely  perceptible  flutter  of  black 
grained  veil  (like  diaphanous  watered  silk  or  roving  transparent  wood) 
and  the  white  hinges  of  her  mouth  moved  up  and  across,  then  she  again 
turned  towards  the  black  forest,  and  soon  she  waved  and  swayed  with 
the  other  trees. 
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Levering  and  Richie  went  and  sat  on  the  curb  which  bordered  the  rec¬ 
tory  garden  around  the  outside  of  the  cyclone  fence  which  protected  its 
failing  roses  and  parched  decapitated  peonies.  The  garden  idolized  the 
spring,  so  no  fall  flowers  bloomed  there. 

For  a  few  moments  they  sat  in  silence,  feeling  the  damp  concrete 
penetrate  to  their  butts  and  leaning  their  strapped-on  packs  against  the 
creaking  Cyclone. 

Jay  Bruce  had  joined  the  group  a  few  feet  away  who  were  playing 
flip  with  football  cards.  Levering  owned  none,  and  the  few  times  he  had 
borrowed  them  from  Richie  to  play,  on  Saturday  mornings,  alone  with 
Richie  (before  he  had  moved  away  from  Richie  to  the  other  side  of 
town)  he  had  demonstrated  no  agility.  Now  he  admired  Jay’s  deft  win¬ 
ning  wrist  motions  which  carried  his  cards  straight,  neither  under-  nor 
overshot,  so  that  they  cleaved  air  and  were  not  tossed  by  their  own 
eddies.  He  also  watched  but  without  admiration,  rather  with  uneasiness, 
the  smooth,  cheap  way  Jay’s  arrogance  won  him  deference.  He  saw  the 
betrayal  of  veins  and  nerves  in  Jay’s  thin-skinned  face,  and  his  conse¬ 
quent  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  with  his  own  authority.  And  he  knew 
that  Jay  knew  he  rested  only  on  his  skill  at  flip,  keep-away,  and  not 
beyond. 

He  and  Jay  had  fought,  once  before,  with  flaying  packs,  split  knuckles, 
and  bruised,  streaming  uncertain  eyes,  and  they  had  fought  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  of  distrust  and  abused  confidence  over  something  which  neither 
of  them  knew  and  which  had  grown  out  of  their  enforced  companionship 
in  the  hospital  those  several  years  before.  Something  had  sprung  up 
between  Levering’s  bemused  waxiness  and  Jay’s  rough,  finger-twitching 
boredom  as  the  one  contemplated  a  world  of  crinkled  faces  and  the  other 
his  body  in  traction  and  plaster.  And  somehow  they  had  learned  and 
shared  each  other’s  fate  and  frustration.  Somehow  Levering  learned 
to  fear  the  fragility  of  his  own  limbs  and  perhaps,  he  felt,  Jay  had 
learned  to  mother  his  dark  organic  secret  recesses. 

Richie  had  broken  up  that  fight,  not  impartially,  but  by  racing  over 
the  asphalt  with  wild,  swinging  strides,  whipping  his  pack  like  a  great 
propellor  over  his  head  and  thrashing  the  war  out  of  Jay’s  blows.  And 
then,  like  a  pool  enveloping  them,  there  had  been  such  momentary  peace 
in  Levering’s  heart  that  Richie  loved  him  and  defended  him,  and  then 
the  shame. 

But  that  too  had  been  last  spring,  the  same  spring  when  Richie  had 
broken  his  teeth.  He  refused  to  remember  whether  they  had  been  broken 
then  or  simply  should  have. 

They  sat  side  by  side.  Richie  was  captivated  by  Jay’s  easy  arrogant 
wrist  movements.  The  two  of  them  had  forgiven  all  between  them  long 
before.  They  sat  there  and  felt  their  butts  drawing  moisture  from  the 
porous  concrete.  Levering  bent  over  and  tied  one  shoe  lace  together. 
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Richie  suddenly  mimicked  a  serious  funereal  expression  by  creasing 
a  gash  between  his  eyebrows  and  drawing  his  eyes  into  a  straight  line. 

“My  mother  toP  me  this  morning,”  he  began  with  a  quaver  in  his 
voice,  “that  my  uncle  Tom  died  las’  night,  except  he  wasn’t  reely  my 
uncle  but  some  kinda  cousin  a  hers.  I  feel  reely  awful.”  He  lingered 
over  the  anguish  that  he  had  mustered  in  the  “awful”  and  wouldn’t 
look  up  even  though  Levering  had  turned  to  him  with  a  murmur  of 
sympathy  and  an  inchoate  realization  that  Richie  was  feigning  grief. 
Somewhere  within  him  Levering  felt  stirrings  of  revulsion  against 
Richie  for  his  fakery  and  for  his  implicit  faith  that  he  could  feel  deeply 
as  Levering  had  shown  he  could  months  before  when  a  favorite  cousin 
had  died. 

“Do  ya  wanna  serve  the  fun’ril  mass  with  me?”  Richie  asked.  Levering 
suddenly  wished  that  he  had  not  asked  him  to,  but  seeing  no  other  course, 
said  that  he  would.  He  sat  staring  at  the  pavement,  sensing  the  compe¬ 
tition  imbedded  in  Richie’s  desolation.  Then  he  mingled  a  little  pity  with 
the  revulsion,  or  maybe  I  wish  I  had,  when  explanations  are  purges  and 
prairies  of  high,  flinging  tortured  fire. 

Richie,  his  duty  done,  turned  to  stare  again  at  the  flip  game. 

When  Levering  looked  up  again,  he  noticed  Jody  Marshall  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pack  of  flippers.  His  hands  were  thrust  negli¬ 
gently  into  the  pockets  of  his  tweed  suit  trousers.  He  and  Levering  were 
the  only  two  boys  in  the  class  who  wore  jackets,  an  added  touch  beyond 
the  requisite  tie  and  mandatory  dress  shirt.  Marshall  had  only  just 
transferred  from  a  nearby  and  locally  famed  academy.  He  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  my  block  but  I  had  never  known  him. 

With  a  strained  show  of  casualness,  Jay  ignored  him:  a  prancing  old 
stallion  did  not  deign  to  protect  his  mares  from  the  grazing  stripling. 

Marshall  reached  into  a  breast  pocket  and  withdrew  a  banded  bundle 
of  new  football  cards.  Too  new,  much  too  new,  freshly  stripped  of  their 
waxy  wrappers  and  gritty  gum  boards.  Levering  felt  sudden  pain  and 
joy,  like  that  generated  by  the  two  school  yards,  at  Marshall’s  discom¬ 
fort  and  his  knowledge  of  how  Marshall  felt.  With  it  he  felt  disgust 
and  no  pity  at  Jay’s  moronic  animality  and  his  frightened  eyes  and 
the  nervous  glitter  girding  his  voice. 

The  nun  who  was  mistress  of  the  yard  for  the  day  blew  her  whistle 
promptly  at  twenty  before  nine.  It  was  one  of  those  days  in  which 
without  conspiracy  everyone  froze  in  the  pose  in  which  he  or  she  was 
when  the  pierce  stilled  them.  Those  who  were  in  mid-air  hastened  to 
approximate,  drolly,  another  attitude  of  grotesque  arrest.  Those  who 
had  simply  stopped  moving  and  talking  more  limpidly  hastened  to  join 
the  others  and  assumed  appropriate  poses. 

The  mistress  of  the  yard  parodied  annoyance  and  nodded  in  an  if- 
that’s-the-way-you-want-it  way  and  deliberately,  as  reprisal,  refrained 
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from  blowing  the  second  whistle,  the  signal  to  assemble  in  lines  by  sex 
and  class,  until  she  was  sure  that  those  whose  arms  and  feet  were 
dangling  in  precarious  balance  grew  stiff  from  the  poses  and  yearned 
for  the  comforting  and  paradoxical  relief  of  her  second  blast. 

It  finally  came,  short,  high-pitched  and  infinitely  piercing.  Levering 
and  Richie  stood  up.  Levering  unclung  the  sticking  trousers  from  his 
rear  and  felt  the  ache  of  sitting  twitch  his  legs.  He  tightened  them 
luxuriously  with  soothing  tension. 

As  they  walked  towards  their  designated  places  where  the  lines  were 
formed,  he  hastened  to  be  near  Marshall.  In  doing  so,  he  forced  Richie 
to  shake  his  lethargy  to  keep  near  him.  A  line  of  bewilderment  crossed 
Richie’s  not  overly  intelligent  forehead,  as  Levering  unexpectedly  broke 
away  from  him  and  ended  up  in  line  beside  Marshall.  Levering  watched 
Marshall  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  The  profile  told  him  nothing.  It 
stared  unflinchingly  into  the  back  of  the  head  in  front  of  him.  By  telling 
him  nothing,  it  also  told  Levering  everything.  Richie  was  drumming 
him  playfully  in  the  small  of  his  back,  joggling  up  and  down  like  a 
dancing  boxer  or  a  little  boy  who’s  got  to  take  a  piss.  Across  from  him 
in  the  girls’  line  stood  Stella  dePaul.  Levering  settled  into  watching  her, 
by  dragging  his  eyes  away  from  Marshall  and  by  grabbing  Richie’s  fists. 
By  the  way  they  stilled  and  grew  moist,  in  the  seconds  he  clutched  them, 
Levering,  without  turning  around,  or  knowing  exactly  how  he  knew, 
knew  that  Richie  was  looking  at  poor  Stella  too.  He  turned,  more 
with  a  shift  of  eyes  than  by  cranking  his  head  around  and  saw  that 
Marshall  was  looking  knowingly  between  Stella  and  Levering  and  with 
a  slight  downward  flick  of  his  lips  indicated  acknowledgement. 

Poor  Stella,  who  had  repeated  half  the  classes  she  had  attended,  was 
blessed  with  extra  years  and  blooming  precocity.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
her  sex,  the  only  sex  in  the  class,  that  a  reputation  dogged  her,  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  was  to  lead  her  willy-nilly  into  conflict  with  the  nuns  who 
loathed  her  inadvertent  animal  sexuality,  and  eventually  into  her  ruina¬ 
tion.  But  then  she  was  an  object  of  insatiable  curiosity  as  her  already 
big  breasts  were  slung  free  in  her  incongruously  chaste  uniform,  and 
also  an  object  of  thousands  of  accidental  little  bumps,  shoves  and  touches 
in  crowded  cloak  rooms.  In  her  raucous,  maternal  way,  she  may  have 
welcomed  them,  or  she  may  have  regarded  them  as  accidents.  No  one 
ever  knew.  No  one  ever  knew  if  Stella  had  a  mind  to  regard  things  with. 
Poor  Stella,  in  her  own  way,  was  as  great  a  freak  and  as  much  a  thing 
as  the  grotesquely  lame  or  someone  in  the  faceless  crowd. 

But  then,  that  day,  she  was  the  pact  between  Marshall  and  me. 

I  do  not  recall  what  Sister  Aloysius  Theophane  taught  that  day.  I  only 
remember  her  as  a  spectrum,  part  of  the  background  of  that  year.  Who 
knows  the  significance  of  any  one  person  who  is  lying  either  under  your 
own  body  (like  Stella),  picked  up  and  dropped,  one  Christmas  vacation 
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during  prep  school)  or  with  a  thousand  succubi  off  in  the  corner  of 
perception.  Her  ridiculous  name  only  seems  so  now,  the  ten  years  later 
which  have  completely  replaced  all  the  cells  and  ganglia  and  viscera  and 
cerebral  cortex  one  and  a  half  times  in  my  body.  I  still  do  not  know  the 
nameless  and  abiding  hostility  that  Jay  Bruce  and  I  spawned  so  child- 
lishly  when  we  were  six  and  ill  or  hurt.  I  only  know  that  it  intensified 
and  widened  till  we  left  St.  Dionysius’  School,  namelessly,  wordlessly, 
organically,  logically,  in  such  a  strange  and  paradoxical  way  that  I 
know  if  I  met  him  now  on  Fifth  Ave.  or  The  Champs  Elysees  or  Tremont 
Street,  that  we  would  puzzle  ourselves  slowly  into  recognition  and  shake 
hands  firmly.  Then  we  would  ask  a  few  embarrassed  questions  and  go 
off,  if  possible,  relieved  and  on  our  ways.  Or  else  we  would  pretend  we 
didn’t  know  one  another  and  would  stare  hard  for  the  most  flickering 
of  seconds  and  then  pass  on.  But  it  all  depends.  .  . 

Sister  Aloysius  Theophane  was  very  young  then,  perhaps  eighteen, 
though  the  black  habit  with  the  steeple  crown  added  some  years  of 
authority  to  her  pimpled,  adolescent  face.  She’ll  always  be  five  or  six 
years  older  than  I  until  I  outlive  her  and  race  across  her  grave  for 
those  extra  eight  years.  Then,  if  it  matters,  I  will  have  closed  the  gap, 
and  can  die  in  some  mockery  of  peace,  after  having  eradicated  her  au¬ 
thority,  her  white  flecked  lips,  her  eyes  gilded  at  the  corners  with  mucous 
and  her  taut,  coruscated  brow. 

Levering  took  his  seat  as  they  entered.  He  sat  between  Marshall  and 
Richie.  Jay  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Levering’s  seat  was  a 
random  location  in  the  boys’  half  (the  front)  of  the  room.  The  girls, 
more  trustworthy,  as  the  administrative  logic  ran,  sat  in  the  rear  and 
presumably  minded  their  own  businesses.  Except  for  Stella,  and  those 
few  who  over  the  summer  began  to  follow  her,  the  girls  were  ignored 
by  the  boys  and  the  young,  vulnerable  nun. 

She  opened  the  class  with  all  on  their  knees,  imploring  God,  in  an  end-, 
less  series  of  formal  prayers,  for  Bread,  Forgiveness,  Light,  Knowledge, 
Mercy  and  Faith  and  Love.  Levering  stirred  himself  on  his  aching  knees, 
eyeing  Marshall’s  progress  in  prayer  and  rejuvenation.  Marshall  was 
still:  his  clean  profile  of  straight  lines,  face  and  body,  were  lifted  un- 
emotively.  He  neither  squirmed  nor  showed  rapture.  He  was  just  saying 
the  damned  prayers.  Levering  winced  as  the  expletive  formed  in  his 
mind  and  then  coolly,  for  the  first  time,  let  it  pass.  He  almost  looked 
triumphantly  at  Richie  who  had  recently  been  experimenting  with  pro¬ 
fanity  in  imitation  of  the  proficient  crowd  which  had  mobilized  around 
Jay.  Bonded  perhaps  by  hellfire  and  the  crawling  itch  in  the  groin  that 
went  with  it. 

Richie  was  arching  his  head  around  the  room,  gazing  first  at  the 
crucifix,  then  at  the  portrait  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  by  its  very 
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ugliness  of  execution  and  feigned  piety  reminded  Levering  of  the  abused 
Botticelli. 

The  interminable  prayers  ended,  and  the  class  clambered  stiffly  up. 
Richie  was  awkward  but  not  stiff.  Marshall  rose  smoothly.  And  Levering 
was,  for  once,  unaware  of  his  own  usually  self-conscious  movement. 

The  classroom,  on  gray  days,  was  knit  together  by  the  warmth  and 
conspiracy  that  drew  it  together  from  within.  Spring  days  would  lumber 
in  through  the  high  windows,  smelling  of  flowers  and  then  and  later  of 
inscrutable  longings  and  bruised  tender  nerves.  Sharper,  crisper  fall 
days  would  flow  from  Sr.  Aloysius  Theophane  or  her  colleagues  and 
smell  of  pencil  shavings,  crisp  white  paper,  staples  and  all  the  fussy 
impedimenta  of  nuns  and  classrooms. 

But  on  these  gray  days,  especially  wet  ones,  Sr.  Aloysius  would  meta¬ 
physically  embrace  the  front  half  of  the  classroom  and  speak  of  her 
Vocation  which  came  to  her  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  as  she 
fled  God  in  the  sky  and  sea  on  her  one  hand  and  monasticism  embodied 
in  the  September  clerics  on  the  other.  And  then  tell  how  trapped  in  these 
infinitudes  of  perspective  (Levering  visualized  her  bony  legs  pedalling 
furiously ;  her  lank  hair  lapping  the  salt  breeze ;  pale,  but  for  a  red  peel 
on  her  nose)  she  felt  the  futility  of  her  escape  and  her  reconciliation  with 
Destiny. 

Levering,  in  only  the  second  week  of  the  term  was  learning  to  recoil 
from  these  days  of  her  solace  and  her  reaching  out.  She  would  involve 
the  class,  the  front  half  anyway,  in  her  pain  and  her  joy.  Much  of  it  was 
trivial,  maudlin. 

That  was  the  day  that  she  chose  to  cry  behind  the  English  workbook. 

On  the  previous  Friday,  the  boys  in  the  class  had  laughed  and  talked 
through  Mother  Superior’s  invocatory  speech.  Levering  had  bucked  and 
squalled  till  noon  on  Saturday,  when  it  was  already  done,  at  the  written 
punishment  she  had  assigned.  Each  and  every  male  member  of  the  class 
(she  had  used  the  word,  male ,  making  all  suddenly  and  acutely  conscious 
of  whatever  it  was  that  made  them  male)  had  had  to  write  “Jesus,  Mary 
and  Joseph”  a  thousand  times.  This  consummate  blow  to  justice  had 
been  meted  after  she  promised  that  whoever,  the  girls  or  the  boys,  raised 
more  money  for  the  pagan  babies  in  China  (already  long  closed  to  such 
philanthropy)  would  be  exempt  from  written  homework  over  the  week¬ 
end. 

Friday  afternoon  during  the  recess  the  boys  snakedanced  through 
their  half  of  the  yard,  chanting,  “We  want  our  money  back!” 

And  so,  on  Monday,  she  wept  and  tearfully  berated  them.  Levering 
was  shocked  and  surprised.  He  had  forgotten  all  after  Saturday  noon. 
Tearfully  and  mildly,  after  the  gray  day  had  involved  them  with  her, 
she  went  on.  Levering  hated  her  for  it,  because  he  had  not  chanted, 
because  he  couldn’t  turn  his  back  on  his  class,  because  she  thought  he 
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had  cheated,  because  of  Marshall’s  aloofness  and  his  envy  of  Marshall’s 
aloofness  and  mostly  because  of  the  way  she  pleaded  at  him  with  her 
eyes  and  he  remembered  how  she  had  responded  to  his  shrugged  and 
patient  look  that  very  morning  in  the  schoolyard.  He  suddenly  felt  he 
didn’t  care,  and  then  was  unsure  whether  he  wanted  to  care  or  not. 

She  had  tried  to  hide  the  moisture  which  glistened  on  her  face  or 
maybe  she  had  only  pretended  to  try  and  hide  it.  Levering  was  partially 
relieved  when  the  recess  bell  rang  its  curt  summons  from  the  tremble 
and  hurt  in  Sister  Aloysius  Theophane’s  voice. 

Outside  the  clouds  had  begun  to  separate  and  left  the  sun  almost 
a  unit  in  the  sky.  The  morning  chill  vapors  were  burned  away  and  the 
air  was  left  warm  and  dry.  The  asphalt  shimmered  with  wonted  morn¬ 
ing  brilliance  under  the  light  reflected  from  the  polished  granite  sacristy 
walls  and  the  hieratic,  cabal  signs  of  the  stained  glass.  The  grass  in 
the  rectory  garden  was  unfurzed,  dry  and  tousled  and  no  longer  soggy. 

Levering  felt  his  soul  gild  itself  with  joy  at  having  broken  from 
Sr.  Aloysius’  intimacy  of  sorrow,  and  from  Richie’s  nose-picking  lament 
and  whining  threnody.  He  lifted  his  face  to  taste  the  rush  of  September 
warmth  rushing  through  the  air,  let  it  ruffle  his  tie  and  curl  between 
his  shirt  and  ribs,  while  he  smelled  leaf-smoke  purging  the  air  of 
wet  ashes. 

He  pretended  not  to  see  Richie  sitting  on  the  same  curb  where  they 
had  sat  together  before  school  began.  Richie  was  sitting  with  his  head 
down,  his  hands  slung  folded  between  his  knees,  but  Levering  was 
unsure  whether  he  was  still  mourning  or  was  watching  the  continuation 
of  the  flip  game. 

Levering  plunged  his  hands  in  his  hip  pockets,  his  joy  already  eclipsed 
by  noticing  Richie  and  remembering  Sr.  Aloysius’  tears  which  were 
dragging  him  towards  an  expiation  for  the  crimes  and  sins  he  had  not 
wanted  to  commit,  had  not,  dammit,  committed  except  that  he  was  in 
the  class,  except  that  he  was  what  he  was  and  was  unsure  if  she  liked 
him.  Still  cared. 

As  he  approached  the  great  gates  at  the  northern  end  of  the  school 
yard,  stinging  his  lips  with  his  teeth,  he  encountered  Marshall  planted 
before  the  gate,  one  hip  slung  out,  one  leg  casually  crossing  the  other, 
his  gaze  directed  at  and  beyond  Staubman’s  dingy  storefront.  Marshall 
lifted  one  hand  from  the  iron  spike  it  was  grasping,  and  reaching  slowly 
into  his  breast  pocket,  meditatively  withdrew  the  bundle  of  crisp  foot¬ 
ball  cards.  He  fingered  the  edges,  while  still  staring  off  at  the  nimbus 
massing  pompously  over  Staubman’s.  Then  he  bent  down  quickly  and 
shoved  the  bundle  under  the  spikes  into  the  shrubs  that  flanked  the  gates. 

He  didn’t  flush  as  he  noticed  Levering’s  shadow.  He  turned,  smiling 
and  said,  “Hello,  Ted.” 

Levering  again  forgot  Sr.  Aloysius  and  Richie  at  Marshall’s  generous 
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refusal  to  be  embarrassed  over  his  discovered  secret  and  his  denial  of 
the  solar  clusters  revolving  on  the  juice  of  their  secret  logics.  Levering 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  Marshall's  autonomy  into  orbit  with  his  own. 

Marshall  continued  smiling  as  Levering  replied. 

“You  live  on  Petersburg  Drive,  too,  don't  you?”  Marshall  asked. 

“Yes,  1414,  at  the  corner  of  Petersburg  and  Salisbury,  in  the  brick 
house.”  Then  a  moment  later,  “How  long  have  you  lived  there?” 

“About  three  years.  You?” 

“Just  since  last  spring.  We  bought  the  house  from  an  uncle  of  mine 
when  he  retired  and  moved  to  Arizona.  Do  you  like  it  here?”  Levering 
asked,  including  in  his  glance  the  school  yard,  the  children,  the  swaying 
nuns,  and  the  granite  battlements  of  St.  Dionysius'  Church. 

“It's  all  right,  I  guess.”  He  turned  and  lifted  one  eyebrow  towards 
Staubman's.  Staubman  himself  just  then  stepped  out  on  his  stoop  to 
take  in  some  air.  One  of  Marshall's  nostril's  flickered  slightly,  perhaps 
in  some  apprehension  of  Staubman’s  vileness  and  obscenity  which 
Levering  could  see  but  not  feel  in  his  perception  of  Staubman's  gray¬ 
haired  belly  strained  from  a  triangle  of  spread  shirt  over  his  belt,  or 
from  Staubman's  ash  and  nicotine  stained  fingers,  probably  still  sticky 
from  handling  fly-specked  penny  candies.  All  this  he  recollected  rather 
than  saw  as  Staubman’s  loathesomeness  was  thrust  into  the  distance. 
There  were  many  distances  meeting  at  that  point:  Staubman's  age  ex¬ 
tending  back  and  forward,  the  ten  years  that  have  come  between  the 
Levering  of  then  and  now,  the  Marshall  of  then  and  now.  The  morning's 
past  projected  into  future  encounters.  But  Levering  then  only  felt 
his  memory  flinging  space  aside  and  dragging  Staubman  between  Mar¬ 
shall  and  him,  so  that  Marshall's  nose  flicked,  perhaps  in  disgust. 

“You  went  to  the  Pomfret  School,  didn’t  you?”  Levering  asked. 

“Yeah,  but  my  father  wanted  me  to  leave  because  he  thought  it  was 
a  snotty  place  and  was  more  for  girls  than  boys,  but  it  looked  a  little 
better  than  this.”  He  smiled.  “I  don't  mean  to  offend  you,”  he  concluded 
grinning  expansively. 

“No,  no,”  Levering  answered.  “I'm  not  offended.  How  could  I  be  when 
it  is  so  ugly?”  And  he  forgot  how  it  was  in  spring  and  saw  only  the 
sun-wind-rain  flensed  hide  of  the  Frontier  Fire  Company  and  the  hard 
vulgar  sacristy  facade  and  the  peeling  yellow  stucco  of  the  rectory  and 
school,  and  under  all,  undulating  with  oil  and  patches,  the  sparkle  of 
the  asphalt. 

“Did  you  do  that  assignment  that  that  bitch  gave  us  on  Friday?” 

Levering  had  forgotten  it  for  a  few  moments,  but  then  he  recalled 
his  anger  and  Sr.  Aloysius'  silly  maudlin  face.  He  saw  himself  shivering 
with  ambiguity  in  the  face  of  his  relationship  with  her  and  suddenly 
bit  his  lip,  angry  at  having  wavered  before  her,  and  ashamed. 

“Yeah,  I  did  it.  Had  to.  Did  you?” 
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“No,  I  didn’t,”  Marshall  answered,  reflectively,  with  his  eyes  focussed 
beyond  Levering’s  face.  Then  looking  directly  at  Levering  said,  almost 
drawling,  “The  stupid  bitch.”  Then  he  laughed  once,  shortly,  “Do  you 
feel  like  taking  a  bike  hike  this  afternoon?  You  can  come  up  to  my  house 
after  school.  You  go  home  first,  change  your  clothes  and  bring  your 
bike  around.  We  can  go  out  Jefferson  Lane  and  down  Hollow  Road 
where  all  the  old  mills  and  farm  houses  are.  What  do  you  say?” 

The  question  was  rhetorical  because  Levering,  with  Marshall’s  quick 
movements,  had  engaged  his  own  enthusiasm  and  was  nodding  his  assent. 

“I  can  be  at  your  house  by  three-fifteen.” 

“Fine.  Now  let’s  go  on  down  and  rape  Stella  dePaul.  I’d  like  to  get 
my  hands  on  those  pumpkins  of  hers,”  he  concluded  with  mock  lascivious¬ 
ness. 

Suddenly  Richie  was  at  Levering’s  elbow,  still  aping  despondence. 
He  couldn’t  look  numb  with  grief:  he  could  only  look  meditative  with 
the  slow  tongue-sucking  intensity  of  the  unintelligent  or  the  frightened. 

“Hullo,”  he  said  dully.  “What’s  up?” 

Levering  felt  Marshall  drift  tactfully  a  few  feet  way  to  resume  watch¬ 
ing  Staubman.  He  saw  with  preternatural  clarity,  Jay  Bruce,  200  feet 
away,  flipping  football  cards  with  his  tongue  grinding  between  his  lips 
and  he  saw  Sr.  Aloysius  apparently  recovered,  now  in  high  hilarity  over 
some  sisterly  joke.  He  wondered  why  he  had  wanted  her  to  love  him, 
and  then,  struck,  wondered  if  maybe  he  still  wanted  her  to  love  him. 
He  saw  Marshall’s  head  lifted  high  but  easy  and  knew  that  Sr.  Aloysius, 
for  all  the  white  flecks  webbing  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  would  never 
be  able  to  deal  with  his  arrogance  and  put  it  down  as  she  would  Jay 
Bruce’s.  He  knew  he  was  unworthy  of  hating  Jay  Bruce,  who  was  not 
an  antlered  deer  like  Sr.  Aloysius  but  then,  Sr.  Aloysius  was  not  an 
antlered  deer,  or  much  of  one,  when  she  would  try  to  discipline  Jody 
Marshall.  And  then  Ted  Levering  would  burn  in  shame,  more  than 
he  ever  did  when  Richie  was  reprimanded.  And  Richie  had  protected 
him. 

So  Richie  came  along  on  that  bike  hike,  pumping  hard  on  his  heavy 
Schwinn  to  keep  up  with  Levering’s  and  Marshall’s  English  racers 
whose  spokes  flicked  light  like  water  from  them. 

And  once  Richie  asked  Levering  if  he  didn’t  want  him  around  any 
more  since  they  lived  so  far  away.  And  Levering  despised  Richie  the 
more  for  his  tact,  while  Marshall  lounged  out  of  earshot. 

I  never  saw  most  of  these  people  again.  Marshall  moved  to  California 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  came  back  once  for  a  grandmother’s  funeral, 
but  when  I  had  confided  then  to  him  that  I  had  had  Stella,  did  he 
remember  her,  he  had  said  little,  for  we  had  lost  whatever  we  had.  He 
only  reminded  me  of  his  ghosts  and  of  Richie  who  died  recklessly  while 
I  was  miles  away  in  prep  school.  Then  I  didn’t  even  try  to  cry  for 
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Richie.  I  still  wait  for  Jay  Bruce  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
my  gaiety  on  some  street  somewhere.  And  when  I  strive  with  lust  or 
memory,  I  think  of  Sr.  Aloysius  Theophane  and  her  wordy  flecks  which 
were  a  joy  and  a  pain,  as  they  and  all  the  rest  crowd  into  the  new 
self  the  years  created  and  stuff  me  till  I’m  numb  with  the  knowledge 
of  my  ambiguous,  unexpiate  crimes.  There’s  just  the  dance  left  for  Sr. 
Aloysius’  grave. 
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